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LITERATURE AND IDEOLOGY 


JAMES T. FARRELL’ 


What is the relationship between literature and politics? What 
should that relationship be? Such questions have produced major 
literary controversies in this country for more than a decade. About 
ten years ago these questions were central in the discussion of so- 
called proletarian literature. Today these same issues are being dis- 
cussed in connection with literature and democracy and literature 
and the war. In current discussions the language is different from 
what it was ten years ago, but both those who were the apostles of 
proletarian literature and those who today demand that literature 
be politicalized in the name of democracy defend essentially the 
same attitude: in both instances the aim is to enforce the same atti- 
tude and the same kind of critical and political legislation upon the 
writer.” 


* Author of Studs Lonigan, A World I Never Made, and other novels, many short 
stories, and A Note on Literary Criticism. 

21 have stated in detail my own views on the question of proletarian literature in 
my book, A Note on Literary Criticism (New York, 1936). Views directly counter to 
my own are to be found in The Great Tradition by Granville Hicks (New York, 1935). 
There are a number of books which relate to this question in varying ways, and I cite a 
few of them: Leon Trotsky, Lilera/ure and Revolution (New York, 1925); Joseph Freeman, 
Joshua Kunitz, and Louis Lozowick (eds.), Voices of October (New York, 1930); Henry 
Hart (ed.), American Writers’ Congress (New York, 1935); Stephen Spender, 7he De- 
structive Element (London, 1935); Edmund Wilson, The Triple Thinkers (New York, 
1938); A. Zhdanov, Maxim Gorky, N. Bukharin, K. Radek, and A. Stetsky, Problems 
of Soviet Literature (New York, 1935); E. F. Calverton, The Liberation of American 
Literature (New York, 1932); Christopher Caudwell, Jllusion and Reality (London, 
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The advocates of proletarian literature, who wrote principally in 
New Masses, used to argue that literature is a weapon in the class 
struggle. If the writer is not on one side, he is either an open de- 
fender of the enemy or else he is giving aid and comfort to that 
enemy. At times it was even claimed that literature itself was on the 
barricades. In essence, such claims would, if successful, make litera- 
ture the handmaiden of politics and the docile servant of an ideology. 
The writer, accepting this conception and attempting to make it 
operative in the actual construction of novels, would have to see 
politics first and then life, and he would have to deduce life from 
political programs. To the theoreticians of proletarian literature 
the theme of a book was considered to be its most important, its most 
essential, element; the total pattern of a novel, its unfoldment of 
characters and events, its insights which help to clarify for us the 
mysteries of man and his world, and its very style—these were all 
relegated to a secondary place. A true re-creation of social relation- 
ships and of human beings was considered to be less important than 
the ideology that was implanted into a novel and openly affirmed in 
the last chapter. The ending was stressed as against the entire story 
and its legitimate meanings. Most of the great writers of the present 
and of the past were attacked, often severely, as bourgeois defeatists; 
and in their place novelists such as Jack Conroy, Arnold Armstrong, 
William Rollins, and others were hailed as the inheritors, not only 
of the literary traditions of America, but also of those of the whole 
world. 

In this article it is not necessary for me to go into historical detail 


1937); Max Eastman, Artists in Uniform (New York, 1934) and Art and the Life of 
Action (New York, 1934); Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 
1939); Jean Fréville, La littérature et l'art, choisis, traduits et présentés par Karl Marx et 
F. Engels (Paris, 1936); George V. Plekhanov, Art and Society, Introduction by Gran- 
ville Hicks (New York, 1936). In Ireland during the period of national revolutionary 
ferment, prior to the Easter Rebellion of 1916, the same question was discussed in 
literary controversies, but there it was an issue concerning literature and the aspira- 
tions of the nationalist movement. One of those who defended the writer against the 
criticisms of those nationalists who demanded that Anglo-Irish literature serve as a 
direct instrument of the national movement was the late Lord-Mayor of Cork, Ter- 
rence MacSwiney (cf. Principles of Freedom |Dublin, 1936]). MacSwiney said: “It is 
because we need the truth that we object to the propagandist playwright.” 
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or to discuss this point of view at length. Those who sponsored it 
have themselves abandoned all their claims. They have themselves 
forgotten most of the writers whom they lauded as proletarian 
writers, and they now laud the writers whom they then attacked— 
for instance, Thomas Mann. Most of the young writers who adopted 
this view of literature have themselves stopped writing. If a con- 
ception of literature produces no books, then it is obvious that that 
conception is defective. It remains sterile and formal. If the most 
rigid supporters of a conception abandon it, regardless of the reason, 
it is not necessary for me here to refute what they themselves have 
refuted in the most positive manner. 

It is ironical to observe that some of the writers who defended the 
complete freedom of the writer from politics in the early 1930’s are 
now included in the vanguard of the newest group of politico- 
critical legislators; they now demand that the creative artist adopt 
the same kind of an attitude which they once attacked, even heated- 
ly. The popular writers whose work appears in the slick magazines 
and who earn large sums of money in Hollywood sales? are also in- 
cluded in this vanguard. 


3 Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction, by Hazel Sample, a pamphlet publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, contains an able analysis of certain types of 
popular fiction and of the assumptions on which these are based. The most vulgar of 
those who would force literature to become official have even gone to the extent of hailing 
motion pictures—similar in content, basic assumptions, and in emphasis on escape 
values to the novels studied by Miss Sample—as greater contributions to American 
culture and the fight for a free world than serious works of American realism which try 
to describe conditions and characters truly. For instance, Mr. Strunsky, who writes 
the “Topics of the Times” column for the New York Times has declared that serious 
American realists give us nothing to fight for but that the escape movies of Hollywood 
do give us something we can fight and die for. In other words, the simple, tragic, 
spiritually impoverished people described in American realistic novels are not worth 
fighting for; but it is proper to die for Tyrone Power and his world. Often the essential 
tragedy in realistic fiction is missed because of the fact that realistic writers try to 
maintain a tone of objectivity. They are accused of coldness. Chekhov, who was a great 
writer himself and a realist, remarked in one of his letters that if you want to portray 
suffering and sorrow it is usually necessary to be a little cold in your portrayal of it; 
otherwise, you fall into sentimentality. Such simple observations concerning literature 
are lost on many critics, journalists, and others who do not hesitate to speak on the 
subject with authority and, in order to derogate serious writers, even raise to a high 
level the most conventional and banal of novels and the most conventional motion 
pictures. It is with such ideas in mind that I recommend Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction. 
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A leading exponent of this tendency is Archibald MacLeish.‘ 
During the height of the bitter polemical controversy concerning 
proletarian literature, Mr. MacLeish was moved to write in defense 
of complete freedom of the poet. In those days he believed that the 
poet should merely sing. The proletarian critics did not halt at 
describing him as irresponsible—they called him a Fascist. Today 
Mr. MacLeish has reversed himself, and he sharply criticizes almost 
all modern writers as irresponsibles. His major charge is that, dur- 
ing a period of growing danger to the entire human race, they merely 
tried to see life truly and to create honest pictures of life. They did 
not defend ways of thinking, ideas, and beliefs which should have 
been defended. They did not use the weapon of the word to storm 
barricades of belief. In consequence they contributed to the de- 
moralization of democratic forces, and this demoralization has left 
democracy in a weakened state when it must defend itself against a 
sinister enemy. In passing, it is interesting to observe that the one 
writer whom MacLeish excepts from his blanket condemnation is 
Thomas Mann. It is on the record that many of the writers im- 
plicitly or openly attacked by MacLeish took a stand on the ques- 
tion of fascism before Thomas Mann would openly condemn the 
Hitler regime. Further, there is a stream of pessimism in the books 
of Thomas Mann which renders the assertions of MacLeish some- 
what ridiculous. 

Another who has now adopted a position analogous to that of 
MacLeish is the critic Van Wyck Brooks.’ Mr. Brooks believes that 
modern writers are cynics and that they write out of hatred and of a 
drive-toward-death. They have, he claims, lost the idea of greatness, 
and inasmuch as they themselves are not great men, they cannot 
write great books. Exceptions to this charge are Robert Frost, Lewis 
Mumford, Waldo Frank, Archibald MacLeish, and Thomas Mann. 
Modern writers—and Mr. Brooks make no distinctions between 
various modern literary tendencies, including that of realism and 
that of radical experimentalism stemming from the French symbol- 
ists—have lost their connection with the soil. They have no roots 

4 Cf. Archibald MacLeish, The Irresponsibles (New York, 1940). 


$ Cf. Van Wyck Brooks, On Contemporary Literature (New York, 1940), and The 
Opinions of Oliver Allston (New York, 1941). 
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in the region, in the country, and in its soil. In passing, it is to be 
observed that this conception is, in essence, Spenglerian. Conse- 
quently it is somewhat amazing to observe Mr. Brooks, in his little 
book On Contemporary Literature, charging that modern writers have 
been influenced by Spengler, including those—such as the author of 
this article—who have for years been anti-Spenglerian. Further, 
one of the European novelists of the soil, with roots in the soil, is 
Knut Hamsum, who was one of the first world-famous literary men 
to become a fascist. 

Mr. Brooks claims that modern writers write demoralizing books 
because they have no attachment to the family and because they do 
not take an interest in public life. On both of these points he is un- 
specific. He does not demonstrate in a concrete manner precisely 
how a writer will become a better artist by transplanting himself to 
the country and living close to the soil, by declaring an attachment 
to the family, and by taking an open interest in public life. In ad- 
dition, he is not specific concerning the manner in which a writer 
should become interested in and attached to public life. Should he 
take a political stand on issues? Should he run for an elective office? 
Should he abandon literature and dedicate himself to political theory 
or to political polemics? Should he serve on community councils? 
Should he ghost-write speeches for political leaders? And, further, 
some of the writers whom Brooks accuses of lacking an interest in 
public life have been far more politically active on many issues than 
he has. In essence, Brooks is adopting the same kind of a view 
toward literature as did his recent forebears, the apostles of prole- 
tarian literature. Like them, he and Archibald MacLeish and 
others are seeking to legislate for writing, to tell the writer what to 
do, what to write, what ideology to inculcate through his works, 
what conclusions to come to in a novel, and what to think. 

Those who adopt such an approach toward literature do not 
clearly focus the problems of literature, the character of writing, the 
functions and purposes which literature can perform. When Karl 
Marx was a young man, editing a democratic newspaper in the 
Rhineland and working toward the point of view which he finally 


6 Most writers are attached to their families, love them, and try to support them. 
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adopted and developed, he wrote a letter to a friend which contains 
some remarks which are today a pertinent and decisive answer to 
the claims of those who would sneak politics and ideology into 
literature. At that time Marx had not yet been converted to social- 
ism. He resisted the pressure of philosophical and literary friends 
who took a frivolous attitude toward serious questions, and he ex- 
plained why he rejected the articles of these people. I quote him: 

I demanded less vague arguments, fewer fine-sounding phrases, less self- 
adulation and rather more concreteness, a more detailed treatment of actual 
conditions and a display of greater practical knowledge of the subjects dealt 
with. I told them that in my opinion it was not right, that it was even immoral, 
to smuggle communist and socialist dogmas, i.e., an entirely new way of looking 
at the world, into casual dramatic criticisms, etc., and that if communism were 
to be discussed at all then it must be done in quite a different fashion and thor- 


oughly. 


Today, as then, literary men are trying to smuggle ideology into 
literature. “Smuggling” is here an excellent word. They seek to 
consider, to discuss, and to educate people in an indirect, oblique, 
yes, even casual, manner concerning the most serious problems which 
the human race faces. Instead of discussing questions such as 
socialism and communism, democracy and fascism, in terms of the 
relevant problems raised by those issues, they want to smuggle a 
discussion of such issues into novels, poetry, dramatic criticisms, 
book reviews, banquet speeches, and books labeled as literary 
criticism. I do not hesitate to characterize such conduct as frivo- 
lous. Politics is serious. It is the arena in which the fundamental 
bread-and-butter struggles of men, of groups, of nations, of social 
classes are conducted. He who is frivolous about politics is guilty 
of a grave disservice to his fellow-men, especially in times of deep 
social crisis. The problems of politics are, basically, concerned with 
action and with power. Literary men have the habit of rushing into 
the periphery of politics, and they contribute to political struggles— 
not knowledge, not practical experience, not theoretical analyses, 
but rhetoric. Rhetoric is the one commodity in politics of which 
there has never been a scarcity. 

My subject, however, is not the political conduct of literary men 
in politics. I do not criticize this per se. I merely suggest that the 
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requisites of all responsible action, in any endeavor, are that one be 
serious and that one accept the obligations and duties which that 
endeavor imposes on one. My concern here is with the efforts to 
politicalize literature. The end result of the politicalization of litera- 
ture is an official or state literature. The extreme example of a state 
or Official literature in our times is that of the totalitarian countries. 
It need not be commented upon in this article. We know what it is 
and what it leads to and how it destroys literature in the most 
brutal and ruthless fashion. It is possible to silence writers by 
force; a state power can put writers into jail and treat them as com- 
mon criminals; it can prevent their books from being published; it 
can execute them. However, it cannot make them, either by open 
force or by prizes, praise, awards, and academic and institutional 
honors, write good books. Modern authoritarian rulers are not the 
first ones who have been taught this elementary lesson. Often liter- 
ary men fail to learn it. During the period of the Second Empire, 
even the great critic Sainte-Beueve was ready to play along with the 
idea of an official literature. The attempt to create an official litera- 
ture in that period failed. The two greatest French writers of the 
times, Flaubert and Baudelaire (both of them friends of Sainte- 
Beueve), were hauled into court on censorship charges. The poetry 
of Baudelaire was suppressed. Today we read Flaubert and Baude- 
laire and not the official writers of Louis Bonaparte. 

Napoleon Bonaparte still remains as the greatest of modern dic- 
tators. Himself a fine writer and a man who developed literary taste 
through the course of his lifetime, he tried to impose an official art 
and literature on France when he was its ruler. In the year 1805 he 
wrote to Fouché: 

I read in a paper that a tragedy on Henry IV is to be played. The epoch is 
recent enough to excite political passions. The theatre must dip more into 
antiquity. Why not commission Raynouard to write a tragedy on the transi- 
tion from primitive to less primitive man? A tyrant would be followed by the 
saviour of his country. The oratorio “‘Saul” is on precisely that text—a great 
man succeeding a degenerate king. 


In the same year he wrote: “My intention is to turn Art specially 
in the direction of subjects that would tend to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the events of the last fifteen years.”” He justified expenditures 
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on the opera on the ground that it flattered the national vanity. A 
year after he said this he found that his official opera only degraded 
literature and the art, and he demanded that something be done to 
halt the degradation which was caused by his own official policies 
and his control of the opera. Then he declared: ‘Literature needs 
encouragement.”’ Something had to be proposed to “shake up the 
various branches of literature that have so long distinguished our 
country.” But literature did not distinguish France during the 
period of Ja gloire. The writer was told to behave, and generally he 
obeyed orders. The chief of police and the ministers of the cabinet 
gave him instructions on what to write, and they honored him for 
obeying instructions. And Napoleon himself was forced—after all 
he was a man of taste--to show contempt for his own official littera- 
teurs. In exile at Saint Helena, he did not read them. He did not 
speak of them. He remembered Racine, and he remembered Homer, 
but he remembered no literature that could distinguish his own 
period of rule. And neither do we today. Is more eloquent demon- 
stration of the failure of this attitude toward literature needed? 

It is a truism to state that the test of a work of literature is not 
to be found in its formal ideology. The most cursory examination of 
a few great works of literature will prove the validity of this truism. 

Many of us recognize Tolstoy as a great writer, a genius, and a 
thinker of the first order. Do we do this because of the formal atti- 
tudes—the ideology—in his major works? In Anna Karenina the 
character Levin develops, during the course of his novel, that con- 
ception of political nonresistance which became part of the gospe! 
of Tolstoyism. Levin found reasons for refusing to take an interest 
in public affairs, and these reasons were Tolstoy’s own for formulat- 
ing this doctrine. Because we disagree with Tolstoy’s views, repre- 
sented in his characterization of Levin, will we therefore deny the 
greatness of Anna Karenina’? In War and Peace Tolstoy presents a 
view of history which succeeds in atomizing history to the degree 
that it is impossible to distinguish between influences that are essen- 
tial and of weight in the influencing of events and those which are 
incidental or secondary. According to this conception of history, every 
single human being in a period influences the history of that period. 
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History is the result of all the actions and all the thoughts of every 
single human being. In a sense, this is correct. The history of man is 
everything that happens to man. But can we seek to explain and to 
understand man if we apply this conception concretely? If we do, 
we have no means of truly evaluating what factors are essential and 
important in a given historic study and what ones are nonessential. 
Dismissing this theory of history, which is imbedded into the very 
warp and woof of War and Peace and which is also presented in the 
novel in essay form, do we therefore destroy the value of this work? 

Balzac was antidemocratic, and his formal attitudes were those 
of the restoration which followed the fall of Napoleon. The formal 
view of Theodore Dreiser concerning man in the universe is an un- 
digested hodge-podge of crude materialism and misunderstood sci- 
ence. Are his books, consequently, to be dismissed? Examples to 
demonstrate this point are endless. If we literally adopt such a view 
of literature, we thereby exclude ourselves from an appreciation of 
many of the greatest works of the past. We cannot then appreciate 
the literature and the art which precedes democracy, because it is 
not democratic. If we are Socialists, we cannot appreciate the great 
literature of the modern age. If we demand that literature in a 
direct, obvious, and mechanical fashion reflect the major struggles 
of the period from which it springs or with which it deals, what are 
we to say of such a novel as Wuthering Heights? This novel—in 
my opinion one of the greatest of all English novels—describes 
characters who lived during the period when Bonaparte was at the 
height of his power. Withal, it has nothing to say of the danger of 
old “Bony” invading England. Is it therefore invalidated as a 
novel? 

Literature is one of the arts which re-creates the consciousness 
and the conscience of a period. It tells us what has happened to 
man, what could have happened to him, what man has imagined 
might happen to him. It presents to us the environments, the 
patterns of destiny, the joys and the sorrows, the tribulations, the 
dreams, the fantasies, the aspirations, the cruelties, the shames, the 
dreams of men and women. Life is full of mysteries, and one of the 
major mysteries of life is man himself. Literature probes into that 
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mystery. Just as science permits man to understand nature, litera- 
ture permits man to understand himself. Just as science makes the 
forces of nature human in the sense that it permits the construction 
of instruments which can control these forces, so does literature aid 
in making man human to himself. Literature, by its very nature, 
cannot, in and of itself, solve social and political problems. Any 
solution to a social and/or a political problem in a work of literature 
is a purely mental solution. These problems are problems of action. 
Every problem delimits the kind of means which can, and those 
which cannot, be of use in its solution. This statement applies in 
logic, in mathematics, in the physical sciences, in the solution of 
social and political problems and in the problems which any artist 
must face in his own work. It is as absurd to assume that you can 
solve political and social problems with a poem as it is to call in a 
painter and ask him to save from death a man stricken with ap- 
pendicitis by painting a picture. 

Literature generally reflects life. It limps, even crawls, behind 
events. This is especially so in periods of great social crisis and of 
historic convulsion. What is the great literary work of the Na- 
poleonic period—one which parallels our own age? It is Stendhal’s 
The Red and the Black. But Stendhal did not write this novel when 
he was with the French army in Moscow. He wrote it some time 
after the Battle of Waterloo. 

Some of those who take a view of literature contrary to the one 
which I present here demand that the writer be a prophet. His duty 
is to foresee what is to come, not merely to reflect what has already 
come, including what man has already dreamed, imagined, con- 
structed in his own head, as well as what has happened in the sense 
of actual objective events happening. Let us examine this claim con- 
cretely. Prophecy is what? It is prediction. Whether one makes a 
prophecy or a prediction on the basis of an inner vision or as the 
result of a close scientific investigation, that prophecy or prediction 
proves nothing. It is merely a statement of probability. It must be 
validated by the occurrence of the events which are predicted. 
Further, it is obvious that when one makes a prediction one should 
base that prediction on the relevant evidence. I ask, therefore, Is 
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a lyric poem the proper manner in which to predict historic events? 
If so, why do we not elect lyric poets as our political leaders? It is 
the exercise of simple intelligence not to confuse problems. We do 
not ask our doctors, our dentists, our scientists, our politicians, or 
our mechanics to confuse problems; we ask only our poets and our 
novelists to do this. 

Further, those who want to officialize literature, those who insist 
that the artist wear the uniform of an ideology, persist in calling 
writers who refuse to accept their demand skeptics and cynics. 
Often they use the words “skeptic”? and “cynic’’ as if they were 
synonymous. These words do not necessarily have the same mean- 
ing. A skeptic doubts. A cynic is without faith. It is possible to 
doubt, to be critical, and still to have faith. Further, there is no 
necessary opposition between skepticism and faith. Without a 
skepticism that is sufficient to permit us to be critical of evidence, 
we will have a faith that is without warrant. We will then believe 
in something without knowing why we believe. Also, to say that a 
writer is skeptical or cynical does not necessarily constitute a valid 
ground for criticism. Was there no skepticism, no cynicism, in 
Shakespeare? Is there no skepticism in the Bible? Tolstoy was 
more than skeptical of modern capitalism and of the efficacy of po- 
litical action; further, he was a pacifist. A pacifist is obviously 
skeptical of war. Generally speaking, it is the realistic writers who 
are called skeptical and cynical. Those who make this charge against 
realists do not, however, examine what the realistic writer has to 
say. They don’t examine the conditions which he describes. In 
many instances the realist describes injustice, misery, spiritual and 
material poverty. The world described by modern realists is not free 
of the conditions which produce these results. No less a person than 
the President of the United States has spoken of “one third of a 
nation’’ submerged in poverty, suffering from all the physical and 
mental ills which are bred by poverty. But if the realistic novelist 
deals with the conditions which exist, if he dares to re-create a true 
and revealing picture of these conditions, of the patterns of destiny 
of the characters who are educated and live in such conditions, he is 
a skeptic, a cynic. The attempt to tell the truth in a precise, con- 
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crete, and uncompromising manner is demoralizing. And what is 
proposed as an alternative to this kind of literature? The advice to 
write about justice, about morality, about heroism, and about great- 
ness in general—that is, in the abstract. To state many of these 
arguments is sufficient. It even becomes embarrassing to be forced 
to answer them in detail. 

He who would put literature in uniform is afraid of literature. 
The demand that literature conform comes from fear, not from con- 
fidence, and not from faith. Literature in the modern world cannot 
thrive on the basis of official control. The only result of controlling it 
officially will be silencing, destroying, crushing, the real talents 
among our writers and permitting those who are not serious, those 
who are not truly talented, those who have nothing to say, to come 
to the front. The notion that the serious literary artist is a major 
element in demoralizing a society is absurd on its face. No society 
can be demoralized by a few books. If a society is demoralized, the 
reasons for that condition go much deeper than the circulation of a 
few books. The actual spy, the actual saboteur, the actual agent of 
enemy governments, and so on, do not have the time—and usually 
they do not have the sensibility, the imagination, the intelligence, 
the culture, and the background—to create a work of literature. He 
who makes such charges against the artist makes them because he 
dare not look conditions in the face. And to look conditions in the 
face is precisely what the serious writer does. In some instances 
these conditions exist in society at large; in other instances these 
conditions are in the mind, in the emotions, in the dreams, and in 
the consciousness of the artist himself. In all serious art there is 
truth—truth of insight, of observations, truth about the social rela- 
tionships of the world, and/or truth about the consciousness of men. 
And the truth will make men free, although it may disturb the 
critical legislator and the ideological smuggler. 

It is inept, absurd, downright silly to argue that in a world torn 
by the greatest convulsions of the modern period literature can hide 
away in a hothouse. I make no such claims. I am not here demand- 
ing that literature exist in any ivory towers. What I do stress, how- 
ever, is that literature must solve its own problems and that it can- 
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not be turned into the handmaiden of politics and the looking-glass 
of ideologies. The justification of literature must be made in terms 
of the real functions which it performs and not by seeking to make it 
perform functions for which it is unfitted. When Ralph Waldo 
Emerson died, William James, who had known Emerson as a boy, 
wrote that, while Emerson was a monist—James defended a con- 
ception of a pluralistic universe—Emerson did not suppress the facts 
in order to substantiate his monism. This statement provides us 
with the formula for tolerance and for understanding, both in the 
world of ideas and in that of art. If the writer has not suppressed 
the facts, we can seek to understand him; and if we find value in his 
work, we can justify that work despite agreement or disagreement 
with his formal ideas. And it is to be remembered that in art the 
facts are not statistical; the facts.are perceptions, observations, in- 
sights, revelations of certain aspects of those mysteries of life which 
surround us on every side and which exist even in our own conscious- 
ness. 

It is now almost three centuries to the year since John Milton 
wrote Areopagitica, one of the most eloquent defenses of freedom of 
inquiry and freedom for the artist that has ever been written. And 
Milton wrote that it is “as good almost” to “kill a man as killa 
good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature . . . . but he 
who destroys a good book, kills reason itself.’’"? What Milton said 
is in the spirit of the eloquent apology of Socrates when he stood on 
trial for his life, charged with having demoralized the youth of 
Athens, and when he declared to his judges: “. . . . the unexamined 
life is not worth living..... ” And, to conclude, serious literature 
is one of the most powerful means contrived by the human spirit to 
examine life. This, in itself, is the basic justification of literature 
in any period. This is the answer which the artist can confidently 
hurl back at all Philistines who fear to permit the examination of 
life. 


7 Because of the limitations of my typewriter, I have here taken the liberty of 
modernizing the typography and the spelling of Milton. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF READING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


DORA V. SMITH"* 


It would profit us little today to attempt a statistical presen- 
tation of the current program of reading in American high schools. 
The results would be discouraging and the undertaking futile. One 
school in six perhaps is sufficiently concerned with reading at the 
secondary-school level to be doing anything about it. 

It is more profitable to turn our attention to that minority among 
schools, fortunately growing larger every year, that is becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the problems of reading and the needs of 
individual boys and girls. Summer sessions are flooded with teachers 
in search of help. Reading institutes abound, and registration in 
them and in courses in reading indicates how eager teachers are to 
improve their procedures. The school year 1940-41 brought forth at 
least seven books of major importance in reading (2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
12),? more than two-thirds of them dealing with problems at the 
high-school as well as at the elementary level. The last ten days have 
brought three more, each significant in its own way: Developmental 
Reading in High Schools, by Dr. Guy Bond (1); Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Grades, a bulletin of the National Conference on Research in 
English, produced under the chairmanship of Dr. Gertrude Whipple 
(14); and Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals, a report of the 
third annual reading conference of the University of Chicago, under 
the sponsorship of Dr. William S. Gray (3). Certain observations 
concerning the present emphases in reading in our better schools may 
be inferred from these and other printed materials of the past year. 

First, the secondary school is beginning to recognize clearly its 
obligation to teach reading not grudgingly, as if to offset the weak- 

* Professor of education at the University of Minnesota in charge of the professional 
training of teachers of English; formerly president of the National Council of Teach- 


ers of English and consulting specialist in English to the National Survey of Secondary 
Schools and to the New York Regent’s Inquiry. 


2 These numbers refer to the bibliography appended to this article. 
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nesses of the schools lower down, but positively, with the conviction 
that learning to read is a developmental process, expanding with the 
growth of the child’s interests and powers and increasing in com- 
plexity with the growing difficulty and maturity of reading tasks at 
each successive level of instruction. Dr. Bond’s book (1) gives special 
emphasis to a constructive program of instruction in reading for all 
high-school pupils, superior as well as retarded, in relationship to five 
major problems: (a) the development and refinement of reading 
techniques and skills necessitated by the kinds of tasks and the dif- 
ficulty of materials met with during adolescence; (5) the building of 
vocabulary and background concepts in all subjects of study; (c) the 
development of reading interests and tastes; (d) the promotion of 
independence in the use of books and references; and (e) the develop- 
ment of skill in adjusting both the speed and the technique of one’s 
reading to the difficulty of material and the purpose one has in mind. 

The intent of such a program is not remedial. It is a means to 
growth for all pupils. To quote Dr. Whipple’s monograph (14), the 
aim of the developmental program is to make initial reading instruc- 
tion so effective that remedial measures will be necessary only for 
pupils with radical defects. At the present moment the relationship 
of the remedial program to the constructive teaching of reading to all 
pupils at the high-school level resembles that of the tail wagging the 
dog. It is the hope of reading experts that, as the developmental pro- 
gram gets under way, the situation may be reversed. For the phi- 
losophy of the newer program is not to set up artificial standard re- 
quirements for all pupils and then transfer to remedial sections those 
who cannot meet them; it is not to adjust the pupils to the reading 
material proposed for each grade level but to adjust the reading ma- 
terials to the needs of the pupils and to their particular stage of de- 
velopment. Its concern is not so much with ground to be covered as 
with powers to be developed, by taking each pupil where he is and 
leading him just as far as he is capable of going. 

A second principle emphasized in discussions of the last twelve 
months is that teaching high-school pupils to read is the business of 
every teacher in whose classes books are used as a basis for instruc- 
tion. It is not the responsibility of any one department. Dr. Bond 
(1) goes so far as to advocate the appointment of a highly trained co- 
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ordinator of reading activities, who will direct a specific program of 
reading instruction for all pupils during home-room periods, help 
teachers of all subjects to analyze the reading tasks peculiar to their 
particular fields of instruction, and carry on what remedial measures 
are necessary for individual pupils. 

It is more than likely that in many schools the teacher of English 
will take the lead in such instruction. On the other hand, certain 
schools have appointed all-school committees to consider the prob- 
lem. In Rockford, illinois, such a central committee, under the joint 
chairme:) . of the heads of departments in English and social 
studies, ». ¢ siposed of one representative from each department of 
the junior and senior schools requiring reading of its pupils. Each 
member of the central committee is in turn chairman of a subcom- 
mittee studying the reading problems in his own field of specializa- 
tion. The purpose is to analyze the reading problems and possibili- 
ties in each subject of study in order to discover those common to all 
and those peculiar to each of them. 

At the conference table these committee members discovered, for 
example, that some words are used by practically every department, 
but with a distinctive meaning in each of them. The word “‘degree”’ 
refers in mathematics to the size of an angle; in science to tempera- 
ture registered on a thermometer; in geography to latitude and longi- 
tude measured in miles on a map; and in English to the degree of 
humor in a drama or the degree of common sense shown by a char- 
acter in a story. 

The teacher of mathematics complained that pupils know the 
meaning of the word “exceed” in the problem “8 exceeds 5 by 3”’ but 
that they do not recognize the force of the same word when the prob- 
lem becomes “One number exceeds another by three.’’ Obviously, 
the shift to abstract reasoning has altered the reading difficulty of 
the sentence. Dr. Whipple (14) suggests that such an analysis of the 
kinds of thinking peculiar to different subjects of study would do 
much to clarify the task of reading. 

In home economics the presentation in the textbook of generaliza- 
tions before concrete examples were given proved a stumbling block 
for certain pupils of low mentality. The necessity of obviating this 
difficulty by expert teaching before the textbook was used became 
apparent immediately. 
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An illuminating approach to the problem is to have each teacher 
analyze carefully the reading skills or habits assumed on the part of 
pupils meeting the requirements of two or three typical assignments 
in his classes. Such an analysis then forms the basis for discovering 
how reasonable it is to expect pupils to exercise these skills without 
specific help from the teacher. 

Some skills are required in common by most subjects of study— 
ability to take notes, for example, and to organize notes from several 
sources into one coherent, unified report for presentation to a class. 
Obviously, everyone who asks pupils to make reports should assume 
responsibility for seeing that they know how to do so properly. 
Agreement among all teachers as to what method is best adapted to 
the needs of the pupils in any school will greatly simplify the prob- 
lem of instruction and application of the skill in each subject of 
study. 

Curiously enough, we know less about the techniques necessary to 
proficient reading of fiction, drama, and poetry than we do about 
those in most other subjects. It is obvious that the stereotypes of in- 
discriminate summarizing of passages, writing of précis, and finding 
the main thought of a paragraph do not fit the pattern of reading 
ability necessary to re-create in one’s own mind a character, a scene, 
or a personality in a novel. You remember Anthony’s problem with 
his son in the Scribner Quiz (9) of a few years ago. We are told: 


Anthony’s home is Broadacres, his hobby, fruit trees. His carefully indulged 
little son confides with resentment that his school chum is pronounced worthless 
by the teachers. Subsequently, when the chum repeatedly steals fruit from 
Broadacres, Anthony’s visit to the boy’s family discloses a home of penury and 
shiftlessness. 


We are asked at this point: 


What would Anthony, a beneficent churchgoer, do? Would he have the boy 
arrested? Would he prearrange a suspended sentence under probation? Would 
he turn the problem over to his pastor? Would he arrange to take the boy out of 
his environment and pay for supervision and training? Would he appeal to 
organized charity in behalf of the family? 


One’s answer depends not only upon careful attention to vocabu- 
lary—a carefully indulged little son, a home of penury and shiftless- 
ness, a beneficent churchgoer—but upon one’s creative interpretation 
of all these plus the hint of prestige in the name “Broadacres.” 
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Anthony would undoubtedly remove the boy to a spot where his 
association with his son would be terminated without reflection upon 
the character of either and pay for supervision and training under 
comfortable and salutary conditions. 

Another problem of reading instruction in literature is concerned 
with the vividness and variety of mental imagery accompanying 
silent reading. An experiment with this factor is described by Dr. 
Durrell in Adjusting Reading Programs to Individuals (3). 

These are but suggestions of a wide area of research as yet prac- 
tically untouched in the analysis of specific abilities essential to the 
reading of literature. 

Consideration of such problems by teachers of all subjects of study 
in the secondary school leads to a consciousness of the kind of co- 
operative undertakings possible among departments. For example, 
some of the most significant work being done in combating the com- 
ics is in the field of science in such units as those proposed by Profes- 
sor Ralph Watkins of the University of Nebraska. Some of the most 
effective analyses of propaganda in reading materials come from the 
social studies or from scientists deploring the unscientific assump- 
tions underlying advertising of chemical products on the recommen- 
dation not of doctors or scientists but of motion-picture stars or base- 
ball fans. 

Again the key position in influencing the reading habits of boys 
and girls with special interests may be that of the teacher of science, 
of home economics, or of the fine or industrial arts. The work of such 
an all-school committee as the one proposed should not in any sense 
be confined to the development of skills or to the remediation of 
weaknesses but should recognize also the possibilities of such a ven- 
ture for co-operation in guiding and improving in a constructive way 
the reading habits of boys and girls. 

With Dr. Witty (15) following me on the program, it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to attempt to discuss at any length the next factor 
stressed in recent discussions of reading—namely, the relationship of 
growth in reading to child development as a whole and the conse- 
quent necessity of treating each individual in terms of his own pe- 
culiar needs. 

Dr. Prescott (3), in a recent analysis of what he calls the “con- 
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stellation of factors” inherent in any learning situation, names three 
as having particular importance: (a) the total growth pattern of the 
child as a physical organism; (0) the nature of his relationship with 
other human beings and its attendant emotional strains; and (c) the 
pattern of the child’s previous knowledge, beliefs, feelings, and sense 
of values. Only when these factors are taken into account can an 
adequate analysis of the child’s reading difficulties be made, of the 
interests and purposes through which he may be motivated, and of 
the experiences and relationships that will facilitate his learning. In 
comparison with such an analysis, exclusive emphasis upon a narrow 
range of techniques in a purely remedial situation looks as absurd as 
it really is. 

Variations in rate of growth, in the nature of interests and needs, 
are inescapable. Gates (1) reports a typical tenth-grade class with a 
range of reading ability from the fifth grade through the thirteenth. 
New York City reports a fourth-grade class with a range from the 
first grade through the tenth. What variations in physical, mental, 
and emotional status accompany those in reading we can only im- 
agine. One fact is certain—the effort to eliminate such differences in 
learning capacity and status by uniform instruction is entirely futile. 
The longer such a group of pupils is submitted to a single rigid pro- 
gram of instruction, the wider becomes the gap between them. 

In spite of that fact, most of the reading programs in the second- 
ary school assume a fictitious level of achievement and a uniformity 
of mental and social need on the part of all pupils at each grade level. 
They provide a standard requirement in ground-to-be-covered and a 
single set of books to be read by all pupils in common. As Dr. Zirbes 
pointed out last summer at the Chicago reading conference, no 
school system can set up such a program without becoming responsi- 
ble not alone for lack of progress in reading but for the emotional 
disturbances and problems of mental hygiene which result (3). 

Such a program is not to be interpreted as a concession to chil- 
dren’s interests nor as a shameful attempt to make things easy for 
young people. No one who has seen with what sincerity and real 
effort boys and girls work at the problems of reading under ideal 
clinical conditions or with the individual help of an expert teacher 
can possibly think such tasks are without challenge. They differ 
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completely in their effects upon character, personality, and willing- 
ness to work hard to achieve a goal, from the lackadaisical spirit and 
downright laziness engendered by letting a boy sit in a class dealing 
in common with a problem of reading with which neither he nor his 
teacher honestly expects him to cope. 

A fourth tendency evident in current discussions of reading is rec- 
ognition of the fact that what counts in reading is its effect on the 
reader. Mere literacy is not enough. The content of what is read 
must bring about certain desirable changes in young people. It 
must develop their understanding, guide their emotions, stimulate 
their sense of idealism, and expand and integrate their personalities. 

This faith in the functional value of reading is demonstrated in the 
many areas of experience which it is hoped that books may illumine 
for young people. Articles abound at the moment upon the use of 
literature in perpetuating the ways of democracy and in arousing 
loyalty to its standards. Extension of knowledge and understanding 
about current problems is recognized as a further motive for reading. 
The necessity of being intelligent about South America has opened 
still another avenue of reading so that our children may learn to 
know that continent in all its cultural, social, and economic com- 
plexity. 

We are recognizing also that we must not leave our young people 
isolated in the present, for whatever happens today has its roots in 
the past. The need of America is for a long view which penetrates 
the future in proportion as it also penetrates the past—a past avail- 
able to us chiefly through reading. 

Everything points today to the importance also of guiding boys 
and girls in the fulfilment of their own purposes through reading. 
Reading in areas of special interests makes proficiency in them pos- 
sible. The sharing of experience through reading brings emotional 
release; assumption of roles in which loyalty and the warmth of hu- 
man understanding play a part aids adjustment in human relation- 
ships; and recognition of courage and devotion to a cause worth 
while will often emanate in a philosophy concerning what it is after 
all that makes life worth living (8). 

Such statements seem unnecessary platitudes until one studies 
findings like those of Dr. Gray and Dr. Leary (6) in the New York 
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Regents’ Inquiry, revealing the fact that 70 per cent of all the ele- 
mentary classes in reading visited for the Inquiry were concerned 
with the mechanics of reading only. At the high-school level we may 
ask whether in many instances our major concern appears to be with 
literary technique or the facts of literary history rather than with the 
deepening and extending of experience for boys and girls. This fourth 
criterion of the effect of the reading program upon the character and 
thought of young people may well be one against which we very 
carefully evaluate our high-school course in English. 

Finally, the fifth trend observable in recent discussions of reading 
is an almost militant demand for more books adapted to the pur- 
poses of the reading program. Children and young people, like their 
elders, read what is accessible. Too frequently that means what is 
cheap both in cost and in character. If we are to extend the inter- 
ests, broaden the knowledge, and deepen the experience of young 
people through reading, it is imperative that we furnish books in 
sufficient quantities to meet their demands. 

Out of 60 representative titles produced within the last forty years 
for elementary-school children, the number available in the schools 
in New York included in the sampling for special study in the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry varied from 3 to 53; in high school, out of 80 similarly 
selected titles, the range was from 17 to 64 (10 and 11). The limited 
number of copies furnished was admittedly out of all proportion to 
the number of pupils served by the libraries. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that pupils in the sixth grade in one school knew three 
times as many books as those in another and that the average eighth- 
grade pupil in one school knew as many books as the average senior 
in another. In this study, as in all others, accessibility of books was a 
potent factor in determining the effectiveness with which the objec- 
tives of the program in reading were achieved. 

Heretofore, emphasis in discussions of the book supply has been 
upon the number of areas of interest represented in the library and 
the number of copies of each book available. In current discussions, 
however, the emphasis has shifted from a horizontal mapping of 
areas covered to a vertical extension of the book supply, according to 
the level of maturity of the readers within each area of interest. The 
futility of furnishing only tenth-grade books for a tenth-grade class 
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varying in reading ability from the fourth grade to the thirteenth is 
obvious. Dr. Robert Thorndike’s study comparing what boys and 
girls think they want to read about with the themes they actually 
follow up in their choice of books for reading indicates clearly that 
poor readers are unable to pursue their interests in books because no 
materials suited to their level of ability are available to them (13). 
Growth in reading ability is possible only when the materials pro- 
vided are difficult enough to present a challenge yet easy enough to 
make some measure of success in reading possible for each individual 
concerned. If we do not have such materials available for the weaker 
pupils, we must unite to have them prepared. 

The direction which the reading program is taking at the moment 
is, therefore, encouraging and points the way to greater progress in 
the future. It places emphasis upon a positive, developmental pro- 
gram in reading centered upon the improvement of habits and skills 
for all pupils in those areas and for those purposes of reading which 
are vital to continued growth at each succeeding level of general 
education. It insists that the problem of improving pupils’ reading 
is the combined responsibility of all departments in which books and 
other printed materials are used as means of learning. It recognizes 
the intimate relationship of reading to child development as a whole 
and the consequent necessity for adjusting materials and methods to 
inescapable differences among individuals. It sets up as a fundamen- 
tal principle of instruction the fact that what is important in reading 
is not literacy alone but the effect of what is read upon the reader, 
the changes in quality of thought and feeling, the impulses to action, 
which result from the program. Finally, it urges upon all who have 
responsibility for the choice and delimitation of the book supply the 
necessity of furnishing books in adequate numbers for the pupils to 
be served—books wisely selected in terms of the breadth of areas to 
be covered, the genuineness and worth-whileness of the experiences 
offered, and of sufficient range in difficulty to promote the continuous 
growth of each individual in the school. 
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IS ENGLISH ON THE WAY OUT? 


GEORGE H. HENRY’ 


Why, of all times in the history of language instruction in this 
country, is English in its most dire predicament now? Simply be- 
cause, for the first time in the history of the world, mass education is 
being tried at the secondary level. It has taken well over a hundred 
years for democracy partially to translate into action its basic be- 
liefs about public education, and so today the public schools are just 
beginning to feel the full weight of mass education. The end is not 
yet in sight, for even now only about 15 per cent of our adult popula- 
tion has a high-school education.?, From the aspect of instruction 
alone (mere housing has taken most of our time), we are simply un- 
prepared and unable to provide a liberal education for a throng dis- 
qualified by verbal incompetency, congenital defects, undernourish- 
ment, brutalization, experiential limitations, and harsh economic 
insecurity. For the first time, to be more specific, we are glimpsing 
the truth that English-as-a-course and mass education are incom- 
patible. 

Although we have continually analyzed the aims of ‘‘English,” we 
have never quite understood the nature of English-as-a-course. That 
we were never sure of its content is obvious when we note how, as the 
high-school population became more and more heterogeneous and 
nonselective, English-as-a-course expanded from a narrow, restricted 
study, whose boundaries every teacher knew, to something that 
claimed as its own all the “‘life’’ that could not worm its way into the 
other tight compartments called courses; until by the middle of the 
1930’s English-as-a-course practically absorbed the entire curricu- 
lum. Paradoxically, this heyday was the downfall of its sovereignty: 
it became all things to all teachers. Telephoning was English; inter- 

* Principal of the Dover (Del.) Community High School. 


2 Language Study in American Education, a report prepared for the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America (New York: Commission on Trends in Education, 


1940), pp. 7-8. 
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viewing for a job was English; what to say at the table was English; 
debating on social questions was English; reading books on science 
was English; taking notes on the power plant was English; keen ob- 
servation was English; propaganda was English; the movies were 
English; how to get along with your family was English; love of 
beauty was English; the major and minor premises were English; 
moral issues were English; iambics were English; comic strips were 
English—wherever the mouth opened, there was English. For a 
while the English defense was, “‘English is life’-—and, of course, life 
is everywhere! It is no wonder, then, that ‘‘English, in general, is an 
ill-defined field. .... 

Obviously, no course could meet such extravagant claims in one 
period a day, even if it did consume four years. More recently, the 
radio, the newspaper, the movies, and remedial reading have been 
added, so that honest teachers now ask how they are going to meet 
their tasks even quantitatively let alone insist on reasonable mas- 
tery. 

Our gradual usurpation of all subject matter, in truth, paralleled 
our dawning realization that English must be practically the whole 
curriculum or it is nothing. Down through the centuries all great 
teachers of rhetoric have recognized this truth—Quintilian (35- 
100); Brunetto Latini (1262-66); the Committee on the Function of 
English in General Education (1940). But under the credit system, 
that is fast reaching the end of its cycle, the unfair part for English 
was that it got only one slice of the curriculum along with social sci- 
ence, physical science, and mathematics, when it should have had 
three or four slices to their one. Then the inevitable happened. Eng- 
lish burst its confines and became anything one happened to be 
teaching at the moment, and soon few knew definitely what its role 
in the curriculum was. Now when one observes the free-reading 
classes and the remedial-reading groups, one is conscious of the col- 
lapse of English-as-a-course. Fortunately, from this experience, 
mass education taught us that English is boundless, without begin- 
ning or end, beyond freshman and senior labels, a process as long as 
life. Today, if language were restored to its ancient and rightful 


3 Report of the English Examination of June, 1937 (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1938), p. 6. 
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prestige in the curriculum, it would occupy a whole morning or 
afternoon in its various phases, and as a result, in spite of mass edu- 
cation, many of our language problems would automatically dis- 
appear. In the future, English-as-a-period and English-as-a-course 
will be out, and in their place will be something near to English-as- 
curriculum. 

This diversification of the subject matter of English was really a 
gradual re-embracing of those courses formerly omitted from the 
curriculum when the secondary schools were thought of as merely 
preparatory for college instead of for life. Now that the secondary 
school is a terminal education for well over 85 per cent of all gradu- 
ates, these so-called higher studies—ethics, logic, philosophy, reli- 
gion—have gradually crept back into the secondary curriculum by 
way of English-as-a-course, or by new movements within the course 
itself. 

Although we did accommodatingly widen the English base, most 
of these “‘new”’ movements in education are proof that English-as-a- 
course was not coping effectively with the overwhelming difficulties 
inherent in mass education. The recent addition of the popular hu- 
man-relations courses is a symptom of the increasing demand for 
ethics and of the failure of English-as-lofty-ideals to be an adequate 
substitute, and the rise of guidance is an indication that English-as-a- 
course has generally failed to mitigate the storm and stress of grow- 
ing up. The inclusion of propaganda study is but a return to a modi- 
fied logic, an admission that there is little transfer of training from 
Shakespeare to editorials. Semantics is an inevitable reaction to the 
verbalism that English-as-a-course engenders. Fusion is still an- 
other attempt to remedy English-as-a-course, to rid it of its piece- 
meal handling of knowledge. And now genuine vocationalization is 
yet another contribution toward motivating language more effec- 
tively among certain groups forced into a system committed to mass 
education. 

Our first horror at playing second fiddle to the militant social- 
science group that suddenly decided to save democracy revealed to 
us that the extensive ramification of English-as-a-course into other 
fields was not genuine fusion but only an indication that English was 
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slowly losing its identity under the relentless pressure of the chang- 
ing school population. In its single little period it was graciously 
trying to keep alive a moribund curriculum, and in the process found 
itself a martyr to a curriculum out of touch with the times—to a 
clumsy system in which the undernourished were drilled in the same 
manner as the children of the well-to-do, and in which the low I.Q. 
recited with the near-genius. 

But we English teachers would have welcomed the coming of fu- 
sion, even at the cost of our identity, if in convention and in com- 
mittee we ourselves had not been so narrowly preoccupied with 
English-as-a-course that we were unable to note what was happening 
to scholarship itself: that not since the Renaissance had first-class 
minds taken with such Baconian delight all knowledge for their prov- 
ince; that scholars and authorities were no longer painfully laboring 
not to trespass in fields outside their own, or apologizing for gen- 
eralizations covering several departments of knowledge. They would 
have found economists freely discussing how moral crises and mores 
affect supply and demand; biologists, scalpel in hand, proposing a 
reorganization of society; physicists, plumbing in the deep waters, 
reinforcing religion where bishops failed. This new interest in syn- 
thesis arose from the futility of specialization to do more than create 
a plethora of things without any conception as to their proper use, 
and proceeded from the basic need of man “‘to put his little individ- 
ual self in harmonious relation with the whole of reality that he 
knows.’’* Only teaching directed toward such harmonization is true 
fusion. The young Athenian of the Periclean Age chanted Homer to 
integrate his soul with the moral order of the universe because the 
poet had an eye on the behavior of the gods toward men. In the 
Middle Ages youth had but to look at the bas-reliefs of Giotto’s tower 
or at the frescoes of Orcagna to sense the whole destiny of man. To- 
day, where in our school system do we attempt such harmonization? 
Surely not in English-as-a-course, which has confused ultimate real- 
ity with a multiplication of quantitative “experiences.’’’ ‘“ ‘Higher 

4 Julian Huxley, Essays of a Biologist (New York: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1937). 


5 See Luella B. Cook, “Are We Accomplishing Our Aims in the Composition Cur- 
riculum?” English Journal, Vol. XXVIII (October, 1939). 
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organisms’ are ‘higher’ because they have the potential capacity to 
make themselves aware of total situations.’ Back in 1936, a pub- 
lication of the National Council of Teachers of English, A Corre- 
lated Curriculum, did sense this weakness in the curriculum: “The 
scientific, aesthetic, philosophical, and ethical branches of the cur- 
riculum must be integrated to prevent students from viewing the 
world with purposeless despair.” Thus, in addition to all the other 
tasks, here was just another job blithely accepted by English in its 
snug little fifty-five minutes—to step in where religion itself had 
failed! But at the same time our tenacity to maintain our identity 
prevented us from seeing that English-as-integration and English-as- 
a-course were not the same thing. 

Whereas A Correlated Curriculum seemed to me boldly to strike 
a religious note, four years later (1940) Language in General Educa- 
tion adopted a psychiatric tone. The report uses “self-realization,”’ 
“integration,” “the ordering of experience” very frequently—and 
vaguely. I cannot help feeling that they make the purposes of lan- 
guage the purposes of religion itself; the committee defines an inte- 
grated person, in part, as one who sees experience “‘in relation to his 
system of values.’’? I agree. More and more I find myself teaching 
that sort of “integration” (I do not know what it really means) and 
less and less English. Even though English is already falling apart 
under its own weight, mass education, with its host of youngsters un- 
touched by religious education, has compelled us to make the Eng- 
lish classroom a chapel. Surely while we assume this colossal role, 
the “thing” we all thought we meant by English (I shall let the 
reader define it) has little chance. Any minute now, I expect English- 
as-new-world-order to be our next assignment —or possibly English- 
as-combating-paganism! 

Mass education makes it equally difficult to justify English-as- 
great-books—the method dear to Adler and Hutchins. English-as- 
great-books has failed us because books are largely an escape from 
life or a substitute for it, unless one can read with a controlling pur- 


6 Milton C. Nahm, “The Philosopher,” Art: A Symposium (Bryn Mawr College, 
1940), P. 339- 

7 Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Language in General Education 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940). 
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pose or with the full realization of the limitations of printed symbols. 
“Those old disturbers of the peace and centres of furious contention, 
Blake and Byron and Shelley and Swinburne, now that they are 
bound in library editions, are matter for the mild Extension Lec- 
turer .... they cease to be contemporary we drop out the 
significance and catalogue the beauty.’* Most of us are compelled 
to reread the great books at a later time when our experiential back- 
ground—when we ourselves, like Byron, buck community mores—is 
full enough to derive the ultimate worth from them. The problem 
of teaching English to a mass of unselected youngsters is vastly dif- 
ferent from the problem of reading great books. “Our knowledge of 
man and his world must be reordered and restyled; it must be put 
together even with full regard to the ways in which the average 
person assimilates new knowledge.”’® English-as-great-books begins 
with the wisdom men have derived from their wrestling with experi- 
ence; true English begins with the child’s groping for meaning. The 
average high-school pupil is in no way capable of learning language 
through great books; for him, therefore, this type of English should 
be out. 

There is a phase of English that is harrowing to run-of-the-mill 
youth, the study of content in relation to the form that holds it— 
namely, English-as-criticism. To many college professors, if litera- 
ture exist as an entity, this is its province. But this type of criticism 
demands a high order of abstraction and verbal intelligence; it has 
small place in a secondary school, and for at least go per cent of high- 
school pupils it is certainly out. 

From the psychological side, some allot exclusively to the field of 
English such skills as fluent self-expression, the organization of ideas, 
sensitivity, discrimination, widening sympathies—all that might be 
summed up by English-as-creativeness. Here again, admitting that 
the development of originality and imagination, if anything, is essen- 
tially English, we are confronted by a narrow, if not perverted, use of 
creativeness to accomplish our ends. In people there are all kinds of 
special aptitudes and skills, the combination of which produces all 


8D. S. MacColl, What Is Art? (New York: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1931), p. 273. 
9 James Harvey Robinson, The Humanizing of Knowledge (New York: Doran 
Co., 1924), PP. 73-75. 
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types of creativeness. To translate experience into verse, novel, or 
essay is only one kind of creativeness, a talent limited to a relatively 
few pupils in a whole school; others in the same class have a creative- 
ness to design a boat or to bring a chair into being from a drawing; 
some have a genius, a creativeness, for adroitly managing people to 
accomplish a well-defined social good. Pupils who create beautifully 
with hammer and saw constantly ask in despair why they must cre- 
ate a short story. The other day a junior boy of mine, practically 
illiterate, composed a rondo for two clarinets. I could go on relating 
cases like that of the man who won a national prize for his symphony, 
yet could not put English sentences together; like the engineer who 
built graceful concrete arches but could not be made to read a novel; 
like the university professor, well known in his field, yet unable to 
write a coherent paragraph. The folly of English-as-creativeness has 
been to force or inveigle by sly motivation everybody in the class to 
try his hand at verse or drama or essay, the teacher assuming that 
everybody should engage in creative work. Rightly so; but not ver- 
bal creation for all. Because English for generations thought crea- 
tiveness its one chief aim, maintaining practically a monopoly on it 
in schools, English hates to relinquish its hold—it still customarily 
makes blanket assignments in order to teach creativeness to all. As 
vocational opportunities are increased in schools, there will be less 
indiscriminate insistence on verbal creativeness of the wasteful, high- 
flown variety that is the bane of most youth. 

Learning to read is the most characteristic process of education in 
general and of English in particular, and bare literacy is the most 
common gauge of the cultural level of a country’s citizenry. Yet 
there are now millions of youth in American secondary schools who 
by their paucity of native endowment can never learn to read well 
enough to assimilate the heritage of the past or to interpret the 
swirl of events about them by means of the printed word. Facts like 
the following are typical of the whole country: ‘46.6 per cent of the 
pupils in the ninth grade made scores in rate of reading lower than 
the normal for the sixth grade.’ This condition is not due to faulty 
instruction, for no method of teaching English can by sheer tour de 


© James M. McCallister, Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading (New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936), p. 4. 
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force overcome the language difficulties of congenitally nonverbal 
pupils. The irony of the situation is that right now for millions of 
these nonverbal youth English-as-literacy has always been out. 
Commenting on education, Aldous Huxley writes: ‘It seems per- 
fectly clear that very many young people—probably an absolute 
majority of them—are congenitally incapable of receiving what 
academic education has to offer.’’™ 

To English-as-literacy and to those who think of culture in terms 
of books this is stark pessimism. Remedial reading rose to meet this 
challenge by attacking the problem within the traditional frame- 
work of English, but remedial reading soon learned that reading is 
the least part of the process of learning to read. 

Our whole concept of reading has been modified. If we examine a 
typical book on remedial reading, we are soon aware how ability to 
read (bare literacy, not liberal, “disciplinary” reading, which is still 
more difficult) is inextricably a part of the whole psychic and bodily 
pattern of the learner. Instruction in reading now involves a knowl- 
edge of how a pupil gets along with his parents, of planning a host of 
meaningful trips, of psychological left-handedness, of nourishment, 
of interpreting personality traits, of eye movement, of hereditary 
factors, of inner strain, of experiential background—in short, a com- 
plete case history and a clinically controlled observation. 

If this is what reading has come to, mass education (the English 
part of it especially) cannot be successful by methodology alone; 
social reform and eugenics are needed and a return to a highly per- 
sonalized instruction, such as was effectively received by the aris- 
tocracy in a former age. Mass education must, in this sense, then, 
return to the tutor-governess type of instruction (now approx- 
imated by remedial measures and the kindergarten); and to the se- 
lective method (now approached by the division into vocational, 
semi-vocational, general, and academic courses). This return to a 
modified selection is necessary because English as now sentimentally 
functioning is designed mostly for an abstraction called a ‘‘middle 
group,” and by thus catering to it denies the college-bound pupil his 
rightful development and at the same time the nonreader his proper 
place in the educational system. If we refuse to adopt these meas- 
t Iinds and Means (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 222. 
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ures, then English-as-literacy must wait around (be “out’’ literally) 
until nature creates higher I.Q.’s generally or until democracy realizes 
its potentialities more fully. 

The plain truth is that English-as-literacy is not English; it only 
gets one ready for English. In respect to reading, then, mass educa- 
tion has broken down. Remedial reading, which was originally a re- 
turn to the tutorial system, is now reduced to absurdity by being 
taught en masse! Remedial reading, under present conditions, is not 
the answer to those who cannot meet the normal reading require- 
ments of the high school. Unless the taxpayers are willing to let one 
teacher spend her time with one of such pupils per hour over a period 
of several years, so that low reading may be brought up to the point 
at which books may make a difference in the pupil’s life, remedial 
measures in high school are practically a waste of time. 

Even though it does not mean to, English-as-literacy unconscious- 
ly brands nonreaders as inferior; ability to read is the practical de- 
marcation line for selection among the courses and the measure of 
success within the courses. English-as-literacy still hampers voca- 
tional training by its insistence on its demands, by a fear that voca- 
tionalization is an emerging enemy of “‘culture.”’ If English teachers 
are serious about culture in its best sense, they will not snobbishly 
disdain manipulative intelligence, but will be inspired to transmit 
culture in other ways than by a remedial reading which we now dis- 
honestly call the equivalent of English-as-culture. 

Confronted by the gigantic enterprise of mass education, the old 
concept, liberal education, stands helpless and insufficient, and con- 
sequently English-as-culture cannot view the vocational movement 
with sympathy. Because culture is overlarded with centuries of as- 
sociative sentiment, its exponents easily turn crusaders, and hence- 
forth become useless in dealing with the greatest human experiment 
of all times. They fail to see that vocationalization is not an effort 
to train people specifically for jobs but a medium by which to pro- 
vide nonverbal youth with significant doing, so that English and 
citizenship can be organized around a base concrete enough to reach 
them. It is a method that allows formal education to continue for 
millions until society practices the democratic ideals it says it 
believes in; it keeps people in school who would otherwise be aim- 
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lessly let loose on society; it puts them in an environment where the 
decencies of social living can be learned, in a place superior in help- 
fulness to anything they ever knew possible. If it is liberal educa- 
tion we are after, the shop courses are very “liberal” —liberating 
pupils from debasing homes, shiftless parents, and low ideals, by 
prolonging schooling. English-as-culture is in no position to judge 
what salvation vocational training can be to a pupil who cannot 
read beyond the fourth-grade level. I happen to be a principal of a 
small high school that, under the same roof, has 70 per cent of its 
pupils in six vocational courses and the remainder in a college- 
preparatory course that must meet the requirements of the very 
best colleges in the East. I have seen auto mechanics succeed in 
giving dignity and significance to pupils when “culture” could not. 
In fact, it was auto mechanics that not only saved the pupils but also 
the English department. If in this best sense it means that English- 
as-culture is surrendering before vocations, then for hundreds of 
thousands of nonverbal pupils English is going out. 


IN A UNIT THERE IS STRENGTH 


CHARLES G. SPIEGLER‘’ 


This is the story of Dominick and Jenny, students of mine in two 
different classes. Dominick is really a symbol for others in a reme- 
dial reading class. Jenny typifies the naive reader of tabloids who 
eventually learns to seek the truth. 

This is also the story of the power of the unit in effecting certain 
desired results in both Dominick and Jenny. Implicit in both units 
(one on a class library, the other on the newspaper) is an educational 
philosophy and psychology which can be expressed in the following 
terms: 

a) There is validity in Koffka’s theory that when an animal or a human is 


exposed to enough facets or ramifications of the same idea, although the idea 
may not dawn upon him in single, small S — R doses, it will suddenly become a 


* Morris High School, New York City. 
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whole, well-rounded, meaningful thing to him when he has gained some insight 
into the problem. 

b) Unless something has purpose, desire, drive, it is essentially not educa- 
tionally good and sound. 

c) The best way to learn to do anything is to practice doing it under expert 
guidance. Trial and error is a good method of learning. 

d) Each man, woman, and adolescent can recognize good from bad when he 
is given the equipment, the environment, and the interest for recognition. 


THE SAGA OF DOMINICK 


Dominick sits in my English III reading class, blank and lonely, 
surrounded by thirty-seven others, ranging from Louise, who tells 
me early in the term—and with what consummate frankness—that 
she is an unequivocal hater of books, to Robert, who has no ac- 
quaintance with a well-constructed English sentence, to Anna, who, 
although an inveterate reader, has done badly on her reading test 
and so is here with Mildred, who breathes defiance when book direc- 
tions are given—to a host of nice youngsters, whose experiential 
backgrounds and intellectual interests, when summed up, still leave 
a pallid atmosphere into which the remedial reading teacher must 
breathe an interest for books. “‘If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do..... ” To approach Dominick with the “Here is 
your bibliography, now choose” method is, of course, wrong. In- 
stead, I begin to talk about books I have recently read. (In the fall 
term I invariably discuss the books read during the summer.) Peda- 
gogical theory to the contrary notwithstanding, I talk endlessly 
about novels (realistic and others), short stories, plays, essays I have 
read for enjoyment and a quest for knowledge. For some days we com- 
pare notes. For every Tom Swift story offered, I parry with an ac- 
count of books like 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs. For every mediocre 
sport story (and I bar almost nothing from the classroom discussion 
at the start) I answer with a John R. Tunis “The Duke Decides.”’ 
I make certain to tell my stories and accounts in the idiom of the 
untutored, without necessarily resorting to the lower types of slang 
use. I make it a practice to read, at length, from the books I am dis- 
cussing. 

It is not long before an obvious interest is aroused on where these 
great stories I am talking about can be found. ‘Well certainly,” I 
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say, “‘not on newsstands or on drugstore shelves. Every single one of 
the books I have told you about comes from the public library, 
which has thousands upon thousands of these treasures you’ve en- 
joyed hearing about. All one has to do is browse about in a library, 
find these books which are just ‘aching’ to be opened, to be read, to 
be enjoyed.” 

In two weeks’ time almost every student has his library card. 
Those who have had financial trouble are given letters asking the 
librarians to give students a chance to turn over “new leaves.”’ In 
two weeks’ time every student is busy reading a book, any book from 
the public library.? I say “any book” from the public library, be- 
cause I want those children who look upon libraries as places where 
musty tomes, squinting librarians, and brown shelves abound to 
have these feelings dispelled by visiting the library and experiencing 
the pleasant sensation of being treated in an intelligent, respected 
manner, in a wholesome, attractive reading-room. The freedom I 
give helps break down a number of inhibitions. 

The result is, in many ways, phenomenal, at times. They bring in 
the finest short stories, the best contemporary novels. And when, 
mirabile dictu, they are told simply to read and, while reading, not to 
worry about how to make their book reports, they reach a new high 
in their school experience. To them, anxiety about book reports is a 
sine qua non to a normal English class (and they hate it). To be told 
that the book-report assignment will be given a night before it is due 
shocks and pleases them. And, they read, make oral reports, write 
avidly of characters they hate or love or admire or despise. 

But Dominick works afternoons and Saturdays. Estelle can’t set- 
tle her account with the librarian. Sammy is a loafer. Naturally, 
then, the suggestion is offered that we build a library of our own with 
exhibits, library shelves, librarians, card catalogues, etc. Unani- 
mously and with high spirit it is agreed that a library we shall have. 

The problems to be faced in constructing a class library are listed 
somewhat as follows: 


1. How to get books (from friends, home, bookstores, at book sales, auctions, 
etc., ad infinitum) 


2 This does not mean that students are never given book lists. They are, when the 
time is ripe. 
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2. How the library should look—pictures of authors; scenes from books, plays, 
motion pictures; special subject matter; book-review section, etc.) 

3. How the library should be administered—a librarian, an assistant, a book 
committee, an arrangement committee 


After devoting considerable time (one or two periods) to a thor- 
ough analysis of the physical aspects and the administrative details 
of a library, we decide by vote and by choice who are the outstanding 
boys and girls. What student has made the finest suggestions for 
building the library? Who has told the best story in front of the 
room? Why should a good librarian be a good story-teller? And so, 
on the basis of these and other questions, people for committees are 
chosen. Many volunteer gladly. 

Books and magazines by the dozen begin filling the sturdy shelves 
Dominick has built (with room for one hundred books). One student 
writes to an army camp in an effort to learn how its library is func- 
tioning. Some write to librarians, to friends in other cities. Others 
spend many hours in a public library in order to get ideas of their 
own. Those with a flare for interior decorating are assigned the task 
of making the room simulate a library, and, supplied with Scotch 
tape and tacks, they go to it. The Book Committee helps sort the 
wheat from the chaff (with the assistance of the instructor and li- 
brarians). It offers ideas on books it has seen that might be reviewed. 
It learns about book sales, auctions, fairs. It keeps buying books 
with money from fines and contributions. It forms a subcommittee 
known as the “Advertising Committee,’’ whose function it is to place 
in bold type on the bulletin board the names and addresses of those 
neighborhood bookstores which have co-operated in any way with 
our students. Four students have brought in about thirty-five books 
donated by neighborhood bookstores. The most excellent book cov- 
ers can be seen around the room. These are changed from time to 
time by the arrangement and book committees’ decision, concluded 
at weekly joint meetings. Pictures, posters, advertising ‘‘blurbs”’ 
(some three feet high), the Sunday newspaper book sections (ana- 
lyzed by one student every Monday or Tuesday for those books 
which our classmates might enjoy hearing about) are present in 
abundance. 

In short, we have exposed Dominick and his friends to the book 
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world. I know, from very positive evidence, that surrounding him 
with book talk (on his level), great stories told in his language, a 
library built by his ideas, even shelves actually built by his hands, 
books bought by his money (the last two bought were Phyllis Bot- 
tome’s Mortal Storm and an Ellery Queen mystery)—all these have 
stirred a deep, if not a showy, interest in reading. 

Dominick, by his own admission, had not read a book for a year 
before he came into class. He was reading, before he quit school for a 
full-time job, Treasure Island and Kidnapped. Elsway, a young Ne- 
gro, had heard of Richard Wright vaguely; but, had he never seen a 
book cover of Native Son, he might never have read it. Sammy has 
just had his first enjoyable experience with a book of any kind—an 
Ellery Queen mystery—the first piece of fiction he has ever read. 

The evidence is clear that the Dominicks in class, by meeting 
books in an easy, friendly atmosphere, have developed precisely the 
same attitude toward books instead of the almost educationally 
pathological hostility expressed earlier in the term. In the unit lay 
the strength. 

Here is a cross-section of student reaction to the work just de- 
scribed: 


At first I never used to read any. 

The class library has helped me a lot. 

Can I stay in a Reading Class next term? I never did so much reading in all 
my life. 

The class library made it possible to read right in class if we desired. 

As I told you, my reading was very poor. Before, I used to read the intro- 
duction to a book and write a book report on it. Even then the teacher thought 
I read the book and I was given a good mark. This term I am really reading 
books. I like the chance to tell my story to the class. When I hear students tell 
mystery stories I like to go to the library and get them, but I can’t, because I 
work after school. Just the same, it’s the first time I read a book in about 2 
years. I read Secret Flight, The Pinto Horse, and Jungle Girl. 

Another thing that helped me was the book-review sections. 

I didn’t take books from the class library, because I got so interested in good 
books, I could always find them in the public library. 

I’m glad I learned how to look up a card catalogue so I don’t bother the li- 
brarian any more. 

This term I have given most of my spare time, in school and out, to reading. 
My small library at home has been increasing. I know my reading has im- 
proved so much I can now go into a regular English class. 
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I have read six books since the beginning of the term and I have enjoyed 
every one of them. I told my family and friends about this, and they were sur- 
prised to learn that I have been reading so many interesting books. I have been 
a member of the library for many years, but I’ve never bothered going there 
until I was assigned to the special class for reading. I read my books, not 
because I was told to read them, but because I really enjoyed them. Now I 
can go home from school and get in the house and for hours read and really get 
something out of it. 

Now I read a book a week from the public library and the school library. 
I have been reading so much, that my mother yells at me because I read in bed 
by a dim light, which is not good for my eyes, or I read while eating supper— 
only this term I began going steadily to the Public Library. 

I enjoy reading because we take out any book we want. 

I’ve increased my visits to the library to twice a week. 


THE SAGA OF JENNY——A LADY IN THE DARK 


When Jenny walked into my normal English VI class, which was 
to study, among other things, a unit on the newspaper, I was quickly 
impressed by the appalling depth to which the tabloidal roots had 
grown in her, as well as in most of the others, with some stray excep- 
tions. How to guide the class to a more intelligent choice of news- 
paper was a task of no mean proportions. How to psychoanalyze 
Jenny’s positive obsession for pictures and “funnies” and change her 
pattern of newspaper reading into a healthier one needed the pa- 
tience of a psychiatrist. 

For, to take Jenny’s staff of life away and present her with a cold 
substitute, with the admonition that “‘this is better fare,’”’ involves 
the same kind of fatal error that is made by presenting a nonreader 
with an impressive list of books and saying ‘‘Read!”’ 

This is teaching in a cold, intellectualized stratosphere. This is 
teaching which lacks the only fuel that can make the teacher-learner 
machine run—a relationship to which the teacher brings affection, a 
spirit of understanding and love, a deep and friendly concern for the 
dignity of, as well as the intellectual lacks in, his students, added to a 
thorough understanding of his students’ needs. 

Of course, I have my own newspaper bias. I have my own ideas on 
what my students need in terms of daily newspaper reading. My 
experience tells me that newspapers can wield deadly antisocial in- 
fluences. Citizen Kane doesn’t begin to tell the facts. However, 
rather than fall into the temptation of ordering Jenny to read the 
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New York Times or PM or the Sun or the Tribune because I think 
such reading is good for her, I proceed on what I consider the sounder 
educational theory that every student, when learning by trial and 
error, will at some point gain an insight into “the right” as against 
“the wrong.” This may not happen during the semester I am with 
the student, but it is expected that the training received will even- 
tually bring salutary results. 

Here is how Jenny, the heroine of this little story, made a choice 
by dint of ker own motor power, with little compulsion from me other 
than the direction that all assignments be done on time. 

We begin simply, by eliciting from the class facts demonstrating 
the powerful influence that the newspaper wields in shaping public 
opinion. All the dictator countries, particularly, come in for careful 
analysis. The methods and techniques in our own newspapers are 
discussed. Why we should support only an honorable paper gradually 
becomes very clear. The conception of what qualities a good news- 
paper should possess is finally concretized in a ‘‘Statement of Prin- 
ciples,’’ which is printed in bold lettering and placed conspicuously 
on a bulletin board in full and constant view of each student. (These 
principles, incidentally, we use for the newspaper which we later 
produce in connection with our reading of The Mill on the Floss). 

Here is a succinct statement of principles: 


1. Covering all the news with a complete statement of facts and figures 
(It is interesting to note that this conclusion is reached when, early in 

the term, I ask every student to bring in a tabloid. Then I prove that they 
really have learned little of the day’s news, by comparing my knowledge 
of it from the Times, the Tribune, etc.). 

. Good writing staff, foreign, domestic, sport, cultural, and entertainment 

. Good foreign correspondents 

. Good format 

. Headlines large enough to catch reader’s eye 

. No stress of scandal 

Honest, consistent editorial policy 

. Good book-review section 

. Reasonable amount of best reviews of movies and plays of the day 

. Complete radio section 

. Reasonable amount of advertising 


Jenny and the others are then asked to bring into class the news- 
papers they read and defend them. Volunteers are permitted to re- 
fute the affirmative arguments. All the arguments pro and con are 
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listed carefully in notebooks. Incidentally, many students learn for 
the first time from this discussion just what an editorial is, what is 
meant by a “by-line,” a feature article, etc. 

When we have exhausted all the arguments, each student is told 
the following: 

‘Daily, one of you is going to be given a copy of each metropolitan 
newspaper. [All students cooperate in bringing the paper of their 
choice.] You are to go through each paper with a fine comb, judging 
it carefully for its expression of the principles we have adopted. You 
are asked to check with all available sources of information—the 
radio, commentators, Jn Fact, Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
and any other medium you have. Check constantly with your own 
common sense. Announce to us which paper, in your opinion, has 
done a most complete and honest job.”’ 

Such problems are considered as (1) how advertising affects policy, 
(2) headline distortions, (3) careless writing, (4) scoops, (5) compari- 
son of how each reviewer has handled a particular play, (6) compari- 
sons of editorial policy generally or on some specific topic, (7) illus- 
trations of fine feature writing, (8) a paper’s labor policy, and (9g) a 
paper’s cultural level. These and others in infinite variety are the 
themes for discussion. Each student brings in a project that is ob- 
viously the product of much thinking and hard work. After weeks of 
constant appraisal, checking, and double-checking, the fact that 
some papers are doing a better job than others becomes apparent. 
Even ‘Tabloid Jenny” announces, when her turn comes: 


Frankly I believed when I heard the first few reports that students were get- 
ting up every day and announcing that the tabloids were bad because they 
were trying to get a good mark from the teacher. I must confess, however, 
that when I analyzed how all the newspapers handled the Lewis Coal strike, I 
found that it was handled best by newspaper [she mentions one] even though I 
feel from reading In Fact that no newspaper really gave it a completely fair 
handling. 


In a splendid and adult fashion she then proceeds to prove her 
point. Yes, it is this same Jenny who becomes so fascinated by the 
newspaper world that she writes to one of the education reporters of 
the Times (Benjamin Fine) and to Raymond Abrashkin of PM, in- 
viting them down to give a class talk; who brings into class a scoop 
that would warm any city editor’s heart—an interview she has 
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gotten from a picketer, revealing facts concerning the employer’s 
background. Yes, by understanding why she should become a well- 
informed citizen, why she ought to think seriously of the realities 
facing her, how propaganda forces affect her, Jenny has been stirred 
to a self-activity that has changed her newspaper-reading pattern for 
the better. What is more, she is better equipped to handle the myr- 
iad forces appealing to her for support. She knows how to divide the 
wheat from the chaff. Again, in the unit lay the strength. 

Here again is an expression of student opinion, this time on the 
newspaper unit: 

I learned how to change my mind about different situations that arise and 
see several different angles before choosing and keeping a final view. 

A newspaper book that I was assigned to gave me facts about newspapers 
that I never dreamed possible—the story behind a paper, the limits to which 
newspapers will go to print what they want. 

To speak honestly, I learned nothing that I did not already know, but I can 
say, in all sincerity, that my thoughts have developed considerably—I felt that 
the newspaper I read could no do wrong. However, I began to understand that 
even the paper I read told falsehoods—I appreciate an article more than I did. 

At the beginning of the term when newspaper study was announced I looked 
forward to a boring time. Little did I realize that there would be a time when 
I would read an entire newspaper, not just the comic section. 

The fog that had enveloped me has lifted—I once read a newspaper for the 
sole purpose of looking at gruesome pictures describing stories, reading of 
another impossible feat performed by Superman, finding out how Dick Tracy 
got out of that jam. I never clearly realized what an important fact a news- 
paper plays in our daily lives and how it can affect us. It’s amazing and in- 
teresting to discover the amount of propaganda a paper prints both in con- 
spicuous and subtle forms. 

Newspapers, newspapers was all I heard at the beginning of the term. To be 
truthful, I am glad that we went so thoroughly into the papers, because I really 
profited from it. If we hadn’t discussed them, I would still be reading 
Before I entered your class, I was lost among the million of people who just 
read the print on a paper, but now I find myself digging into the hidden words 
of the writer. 

I never know there were so many papers in New York. 

I’m glad I didn’t have an English teacher who, like so many others, compels 
a student to read the New York Times. 

My transition as a newspaper reader came about in me not as a result of 
class discussions, but through my personal and individual research and study 
at home. I now ask my father to bring more newspapers so I can get a balanced 
viewpoint. It costs more money, but, “what the heck,” it’s worth it. 
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WHAT DO THE COLLEGES WANT?! 
WILLIAM W. WATT? 


I have called my paper ‘‘What Do the Colleges Want?” because I 
am told that this is a question to which secondary-school teachers 
have long looked in vain for an answer. If I appear to dwell more on 
what the colleges do not want, it is because I think it better for us to 
air our grievances in public here than to grumble silently at home. I 
do not complain against individual teachers and institutions or seek 
to dictate an English curriculum for the secondary schools. I speak 
merely as a teacher of college freshmen who has stood for a few years 
at the gateway between secondary-school and college English and 
watched the students struggle to adapt themselves to their new envi- 
ronment. My remarks consist largely of impressions gathered from 
talking with those students about that change. I have sent out no 
questionnaires and have only a handful of statistics. But I hope 
that, since I am on the program as representing the colleges, what 
I say will be reasonably representative. 

If I appear to assume blithely that all secondary-school teachers 
have cozy little classes, unlimited leisure in which to correct long 
compositions, and supreme authority in the matter of arranging cur- 
ricula to suit each individual, it is not because I have never been told 
the facts about overpopulation, P.-T.A. meetings, and supervisors. 

* Read at the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the College Conference on English 
in the Central Atlantic States, November 22, 1941. 

? Assistant professor of English at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
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It is because I do not think I can solve all problems in twenty 
minutes. 

In many colleges the grades in freshman English are regularly 
lower than those in any other first-year course. It is not uncommon 
for a student who has received honor grades in secondary-school 
English—and who is, perhaps, receiving similar grades in all his 
other college courses—to fail freshman English. The bewildered 
freshman is often quick to remind the instructor that he is not ac- 
customed to such low grades in English. The paternal professor of 
physics quietly implies that when the English instructor has under- 
gone the necessary transformation from callow to mellow, he will 
know better than to hand out low grades simply to be smart. The 
embarrassed administrator counts the failures in dismay. The alarm 
goes out to headmaster and principal, and there are worried discus- 
sions with the school English department about the failures of honor 
students at this university and the mysterious requirements in Eng- 
lish 1 at that college. And the student comes sheepishly home at 
Thanksgiving to visit his English teacher at the old high school and 
tells wondrous tales about the brave new world of college English, 
where dwell unheard-of monsters— 

....Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Why? “High standards! Bad preparation! Lax admissions boards! 
Progressive education!” cry the colleges. “Cynical instructors! 
Crotchety professors! Overemphasis on research! Vague entrance 
requirements!’’ scream back the secondary schools. There is some 
truth in all these complaints, but none of them is the main reason. 
The main reason is simply that in many quarters the emphasis of the 
secondary-school English curriculum is still radically different from 
that of the freshman course in college. 

What do the colleges want? Professor Gates of Penn State an- 
swered that question succinctly at this meeting last year. The col- 
leges want students who are well trained in two fundamental skills: 

The first is to read, not rapidly but well, to read for details as well as for 
general notions; the second is to speak and write the English language clearly 


and without subsequent embarrassment. Inherent in this last is the develop- 
ment of ability to organize facts and ideas for ready reception by other minds.’ 


3 College English, 111, No. 1 (October, 1941), 67. 
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I intend to discuss in some detail the second of these two basic re- 
quirements: the writing requirement. I shall consider some of the 
well-known freshman shortcomings and suggest some possible ex- 
planations. Because my time is limited, and not because I do not 
appreciate its tremendous importance, I shall treat the reading re- 
quirement only in an indirect fashion. 

To put it bluntly, there are still too many students entering college 
every year who know that the quality of mercy is not strained, but 
who do not know that three sentences are not run together as one 
without punctuation. Too many entering freshmen, perhaps the ma- 
jority in some colleges, cannot write their own language with even a 
moderate degree of mechanical correctness. There are many sorts of 
incorrectness, of course, but, for the sake of convenience, I shall call 
all these students by a name which English teachers like to use 
rather loosely: “illiterates.”” Obviously, some of these illiterates are 
also uneducables and should never be in college at all. Certainly 
they are not all in college because their teachers in school believed 
they were good college risks. But one has only to look at the excel- 
lent grades which the illiterates often make in other college courses 
to be reminded that illiteracy and intelligence are not incompatible 
and that many of these students are definitely worth saving in col- 
lege. 

Why are there so many illiterates? Is it, in the first place, because 
they have not been properly inoculated with grammar? 

Most college teachers of my acquaintance are not worried about a 
student’s ignorance of the facts of grammar if he can write gram- 
matical English. Conversely, there are few of us who see any great 
virtue in his ability to rattle off the definition of a dangling participle 
if he is going to write sentences like: ‘‘Being a tough piece of meat, I 
never eat steak.’’ I admit that a man can live to a ripe old age with- 
out knowing a gerund when he sees one. I concede that any student 
who has been forced in school to parrot terms endlessly without a 
single opportunity to put them into action can be forgiven for de- 
fining a restrictive clause as a ‘‘Puritan blue law.”” But in my experi- 
ence the illiterate student who suffers from an overdose of grammar 
is as rare as the good writer who has never been treated with it at 
all—and that is rare indeed. Most of my good writers know a re- 
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spectable amount of grammar, and most of my illiterates know very 
little. I am, therefore, led to distrust the doctrine of certain modern 
extremists who insist on the complete abandonment of all systematic 
study of grammatical terms and rules. On that point, I agree with 
Wilson Follett, who once wrote: “There are moments when anyone 
resents gravitation very much, as, say, Mr. Alexander Woollcott 
resents grammar. But you do not repeal the law of gravity if you 
step off a cliff into thin air. You only illustrate it.’’4 

To be more specific, I believe that a thorough familiarity with the 
meaning of the common grammatical terms and rules ought to be a 
prerequisite for graduation from every secondary school. Unless an 
illiterate comes to me with a clear notion of such terms as ‘“‘noun,”’ 
“adjective,” “antecedent,” and “‘infinitive,’’ I cannot send him far 
in two semesters on the road to literacy. I have no use for teachers 
who cannot talk any language but the argot of their special fields. 
But when a freshman who has learned his grammar by misusing it 
writes: “John and Mary is going to the Interfraternity Ball,” I want 
to be able to say to him: ‘‘A compound subject takes a plural verb.” 
If these terms mean nothing to him, I do not see that | am making 
my point any clearer by saying: “John and Mary are two people, 
and when you have two people who ‘do’ or ‘are’ something, they ‘do’ 
or ‘are’ it, not ‘does’ or ‘is.’”” After all, students are not going to 
learn the difference between a verb and an adverb as easily as Adam 
and Eve learned the names of the animals in Eden: 

ApvaAm: Look at that strange animal over there. It looks like a toad. 

Eve: Yes, and it hops likea toad. 

ApAm: Then it must be a toad. 

But perhaps the problem of grammar has been overemphasized in 
the pedagogical battles of the past ten years. Let me ask one other 
question about the fundamentals. Are students taught to spell any 
more? 

I cannot answer that question in detail. I am, however, convinced 
that many schools no longer bother to teach the elementary fact that 
polysyllabic words are made up of a number of separate parts called 
syllables. I do not know how much of this is ascribable to the mod- 
ern technique of teaching reading, by which students are urged to 


4 Saturday Review of Literature, XVII, No. 1 (October 30, 1937), 3. 
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absorb the whole word or the whole phrase at a split-second glance. 
I do know a child who can readily recognize the word “‘under’’ and 
the word “take,’’ but who, when shown the word “undertake,”’ 
calmly admits: “Oh, we haven’t had that word yet.” I know that 
many college freshmen do not know a syllable when they see one. 
Otherwise, why should they persistently fracture one-syllable words 
at the end of a line? Why should instructors run across monstrosities 
like ‘the art of critizing a piece of proganda’’? Why is critize almost 
a standard freshman spelling? And why should a collection of three 
hundred freshman examination books on Othello include twenty- 
seven different and distinct misspellings of the logically spelled name 
of the four-syllable heroine—including such combinations and per- 
mutations as “Desmonia,” “‘Desmondia,’ “Dexdenomia,’’ ‘“Des- 
domnia,” ‘‘Demonia,”’ ““Desdoma,” and ‘““Desmando’’? It is all right 
to say that the correlation between mechanical correctness and the 
ability to express ideas is low. The outside world, however, has a 
habit of judging by appearances. Is there anything which will more 
readily make a man appear unintelligent than a spelling like “Des- 
mando’’? 

We must all beware of seeking the easy way out of the spelling 
difficulty. We must be suspicious of such dodges as: ‘Bad spelling is 
congenital,” ‘‘Spelling is a private matter between a student and his 
conscience,” and ‘‘You can lead a student to a spelling book, but you 
can’t make him put two c’s in ‘accommodate.’’”’ To be sure, we 
must not overpenalize the student who occasionally leaves an r out 
of ‘‘embarrass.’’ I myself do not want to be treated too harshly be- 
cause I once wrote on the outside of a composition: “Your spelling 
is attrocious.”” But a spelling like “‘physialocial” for ‘‘psychological”’ 
is no minor mechanical oversight. Its author can hardly be expected 
to see the difference between “physiological” and ‘“‘psychological”’ 
when he meets them on the printed page of a textbook in sociology, 
or the difference in biology between “‘meiosis” and “mitosis,” or the 
difference in French between ‘‘cheveux” and “‘chevaux.’’ And what 
can such a student make of “the awful German language,” in which, 
as Mark Twain has observed, words are so long that they have a 
perspective? Certainly his misspelling is a fairly accurate indication 
that he simply cannot read. 
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I pass now from the discussion of two major mechanical troubles 
to a consideration of this question: Are there any general principles 
in the teaching of the basic groundwork of literacy on which we can 
all agree? This, I believe, is one: No single cure-all, progressive or 
reactionary, can possibly solve all the individual difficulties of the 
illiterates. Some students learn more quickly by careful observation 
of the language in action; others obviously profit by the rules. There 
are some who can learn to spell by careful reading and others who 
have to be taught jingles about z before e except after c; some who 
can learn by absorbing the whole word silently and others who need 
constant oral drill in breaking up long words into syllables. There is 
no point in calmly telling a student to put in commas where the 
natural pauses come if that student pauses naturally in the middle of 
every other polysyllabic word. There is no virtue in telling him to 
learn grammar by listening to careful speakers and by reading good 
English if he spends his time after school conversing with illiterates 
and reading Film Fun. 

Another basic principle upon which I hope we can all agree is this: 
We must not dodge our responsibility to our students by passing the 
buck. The old army game is not confined to the barracks. Listen to 
a typical freshman illiterate: ‘In my home town, they had grammar 
in the tenth grade, but I moved to Babbittville when I was in the 
ninth grade, and there I found that they had already had it back in 
the eighth grade, so I never learned it.’’ The solution to this prob- 
lem is not easy; it is particularly difficult for the many students who 
are constantly folding up their tenses like the Arabs and silently 
stealing away to other schools. Perhaps the ideal solution, one al- 
ready tried in some quarters, is for all the schools in a wide area to 
agree on certain minimum essentials for each level and to insist that 
a student be kept from proceeding to the next grade until he has ful- 
filled the minimum requirement of the previous grade. This, how- 
ever, is an almost unattainable ideal. Moreover, we must guard 
against the danger of considering education as a series of independ- 
ent time exposures, taken at sixteen different levels, instead of a con- 
tinuous panorama. Until the ideal is attained, can we not agree on 
this: that if a student in the twelfth grade does not write grammati- 
cal English, it does him no good merely to be told that he should 
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have learned grammar at the eighth-grade level? The twelfth-grade 
teacher must try, in the best way possible, to make up for that de- 
ficiency. Similarly, if a college freshman cannot punctuate, the in- 
structor will get nowhere by insisting smugly that punctuation does 
not belong in college. The student must be taught to punctuate. 
And from the profusion of loose-leaf workbooks which have crowded 
into the freshman reading lists in the last five years, it is painfully 
clear that most of us are trying gallantly to teach him that. 

I come now to the commonest of all complaints of college fresh- 
men: not “We didn’t study grammar”’ or “We didn’t have spell- 
ing,’ but never wrote themes.’”’ Sometimes the student means 
it literally. Sometimes he can be persuaded to admit that he wrote 
three or four occasional compositions during the year, and perhaps a 
senior essay for a prize offered by the D.A.R. But often that is all. 
To be sure, most college teachers have long since abandoned the 
daily theme of the Barrett Wendell era. Obviously, there is nothing 
sacred about the theme assignment in itself. In fact, it is often an 
absurdly artificial device. There is much to be said for the system 
under which the English instructor is merely a service man to assist 
students in writing more solid, more properly motivated papers for 
other courses. But how much do students write in other courses in 
many schools and colleges? How many teachers in other courses can 
be persuaded to turn an illiterate student over to the English fac- 
ulty—or even, for that matter, be counted upon to recognize an il- 
literate student when they see one? If the student is not going to get 
practice in expression, both oral and written, in other courses, the 
english teacher has to give it to him. That is why many of us still 
have faith in the weekly theme. We know that there are students 
galore who violate none of the common rules of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, and sentence structure, but who still rank among the 
illiterates—students who, because they have no ear for common 
idiom, for natural word order, can coin locutions which the most 
imaginative handbook maker could not encompass in a million rules. 
We believe that, for these students especially, there is no better 
antidote to illiteracy than constant practice in composition with 
careful and detailed correction by a literate teacher. 

I know, of course, why regular composition assignments are not 
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popular in some secondary schools. It is not easy to correct papers 
while on dormitory duty or between the acts of a play rehearsal. It 
would be presumptuous for any college teacher, knowing that sev- 
enty-five themes a week is about the saturation point for freshman 
instructors, to expect a twelfth-grade teacher to correct a hundred 
and seventy-five. But overloading is not the whole story. Almost 
invariably my freshman illiterates tell me that, whereas they have 
written few or no themes in secondary school, they have spent count- 
less hours in puzzling over literary masterpieces which they have 
never even begun to understand. It is time English teachers in both 
school and college agreed once and for all on this point: Until a stu- 
dent learns to read and write with reasonable skill the language of his 
own generation, the formal study of the literary masterpieces of the 
past will probably have little meaning for him and should therefore 
play a minor role in his curriculum. 

Some of the excuses for the ambitious literary programs which still 
dominate certain school curricula are hardly logical. It is a false as- 
sumption that the College Entrance Board is seriously interested in a 
candidate’s knowledge of the history of English and American litera- 
ture or of a specific body of standard classics—Idylls of the King, 
Silas Marner, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, the 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, A Tale of Two Cities, or The Return of 
the Native. In fact, as a reader of College Board Examinations, I 
once became so sated with canned essays on The Return of the Native, 
written in answer to a broad discussion question which did not de- 
mand canned essays on The Return of the Native, that I hope I shall 
never again see the phrase “brooding Egdon Heath’’ as long as I 
live. The College Entrance Board is primarily concerned with test- 
ing a student’s ability to read and his ability to write, and, as I under- 
stand them, the English examinations of the New York State Board 
of Regents are devised with the same broad purpose. If given a 
choice between a literate entering freshman who has never read a 
single line of Shakespeare and an illiterate who can recite every 
soliloquy in Hamlet, Macbeth, and Othello, I shall take the former any 
day in the week, and I do not know a college teacher who will not. 

I do not mean that the illiterates should be given nothing to read 
or that the classics should be disguised in basic English for their 
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special benefit. I mean that these students should be taught short 
selections of simple English prose which is not too far above their 
level of comprehension, that they should be drilled incessantly to 
answer two simple questions—‘‘What does the writer say?” and 
“How does he go about saying it?”—and that they should not be 
confused by such noble aims as “preserving the literary heritage.” 
It is an educational paradox that the aims of English 1 in most repu- 
table colleges are often far more humble than the pretensions of 
tenth-grade English in many secondary schools. For example, the 
method of the late Professor Kittredge’s famous English 2—by 
which ten weeks or more were spent in the minute analysis of a 
single Shakespearean play—is seldom used with college freshmen 
and has actually been condemned by many teachers as too spe- 
cialized for college English majors. Yet students in certain second- 
ary schools are still being taught—and some from the homely old 
brown Rolfe editions bulging with tissue-paper interleavings long 
since more than slightly foxed—pale re-creations of that famous 
course. 

This does not mean that we are to come down to the level of our 
slowest readers. The schools cannot do too much to spread the gos- 
pel of literary appreciation among those students who are capable of 
appreciating literature. I am sometimes disturbed, of course, by 
good students who lard informal essays with the ponderous rhetoric 
of Edmund Burke or with all the fates and destinies which they 
have caught from Thomas Hardy. I should like these students to 
see a few more models of good twentieth-century American prose 
before they come to college. Their troubles, however, are soon over- 
come, and I am thankful, in the last analysis, that they have heard 
of Burke and Hardy. But the illiterates are a different story. They 
must not be taught to appreciate before they can understand. 

I do not agree with a fairly common assumption that teaching 
masterpieces to illiterate students can do them no harm, and that— 
assuming that a long enough exposure can produce some sort of 
blurred image on the most insensitive of films—it might do them 
some good. If such a training produces anything, it produces a crop 
of illusions, and it is a far more difficult problem in teaching to up- 
root illusions than to plant the seeds of knowledge on a treeless 
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plain, however barren. I do not speak of the freshman’s illusion that 
he has “had” Shakespeare because he read Julius Caesar and The 
Merchant of Venice in the schools, that he has studied Dickens be- 
cause he read A Tale of Two Cities, or that he knows Walt Whitman 
because he can recite ““O Captain, My Captain.” This is no different 
in kind from the common undergraduate illusion that, because he has 
read a few books and written a handful of themes in English 1, he is 
through with English and may go home and speak Esperanto; or the 
even commoner assumption of the college graduate that, because he 
once spent four years in a liberal arts college, he has “had”’ a liberal 
education and may therefore devote the remainder of his life to man- 
ufacturing buttons. Iam more deeply concerned with the major illu- 
sion so firmly intrenched in the minds of many of my illiterates: the 
illusion that Literature (with a capital L) consists of a series of mys- 
terious problems with no conceivable bearing on modern living— 
problems so difficult that only English teachers (strange beings 
whom God hath endowed with a sort of sixth sense called ‘‘Apprecia- 
tion’”’—to compensate, perhaps, for the absence of the other five) can 
ever hope to solve them. I cannot go into the complicated question 
of why students, especially boys, born I assume with the instinctive 
love of song with which all children are endowed, should writhe and 
shudder and grimace and groan in the freshman English class at the 
mere mention of the word “poetry.” All I know is what many of 
them tell me: that they have been asked to appreciate L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso when they were unable to understand The Charge of the 
Light Brigade. 

Probably I have spoken too long about the illiterates. I do not 
want to leave the impression that only the illiterates have trouble 
with college English. Therefore, I wish to say a few closing words 
about two literate, intelligent students, or types of students,, both of 
whom face danger in their college careers. I must oversimplify, of 
course. One is the “literary” student. Both in writing and in read- 
ing he is acutely sensitive to the beauty of words and to the inciden- 
tal idiosyncrasies of style, but often quite unconscious of the plain, 
hard meaning of the passage. He writes and talks glibly of the beau- 
ties of Ruskin’s prose style and knows nothing about Ruskin’s eco- 
nomics. He writes easily, feelingly, sometimes beautifully, but he 
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does not bother much about facts or logic. The other is the “anti- 
literary” student. He has a passion for facts and a horror of literary 
‘‘heauties.”” When he reads, he sees only the hard, cold skeleton of 
fact unclothed by flesh, and he writes bare statistical reports, with 
paragraphs suffering from pernicious anemia, and calls them com- 
positions. He is, at seventeen, well advanced along the dreary road 
to Gradgrindism. 

Perhaps these students merely illustrate the conventional division 
between the tender-minded and the tough. But notice that they 
have one trait in common: Neither has shown himself capable of 
solid thinking, of honest reasoning on the basis of facts, of expressing 
ideas. I may be optimistic in assuming that we should try to train 
students to think. I readily admit the vanity of trying to teach the 
nonexistent young idea how to shoot. But I insist that our best stu- 
dents, both in school and in college, are burgeoning with ideas—call 
them ‘‘notions”’ if you like—and that they need today, as never be- 
fore, good solid training in organizing those ideas, in expanding upon 
them, in separating prejudice from honest reasoning. They will not 
get this training by memorizing facts in order to put a cross in the 
right box on an objective examination—‘‘Shylock was an Irishman; 
True or False?’’—or by spending all their time in writing short short 
stories and free verse for the literary magazine. They will get it only 
from practice in the exposition of ideas. 

Maybe there is something to be said for the “‘catharsis” school of 
composition, the extreme members of which argue that neither the 
nature nor the quality of a piece of writing is of any particular im- 
portance as long as the initial creative impulse comes from the stu- 
dent and he experiences the thrill of getting it off his chest. I myself 
am not enthusiastic about this doctrine. I do not believe in stifling 
incipient Saroyans with required theme topics like ““How To Build a 
Model Sailboat—300 words.” I do feel, however, that a little strenu- 
ous intellectual discipline could not hurt a Saroyan, incipient or 
otherwise, and that the nation could afford to trade in a dozen 
pseudo-Saroyans for one Thomas Henry Huxley. If every time a 
student broke out with a rash of poems for the literary magazine he 
were required by his teacher to write a clear, concrete explanation of 
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exactly what he was trying to accomplish in those poems, we should 
have far less nonsense in the literary magazines. 

The Reverend James Bowyer, who taught at a school in London 
called Christ’s Hospital during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was, according to one of his students, ‘‘a very severe master.” 
This same student wrote: 


In our own English compositions . . . . he showed no mercy to phrase, meta- 
phor, or image, unsupported by a sound sense, or where the same sense might 
have been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, harp, 
and lyre, Muse, Muses, and inspirations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene 
were all an abomination to him. In fancy I can almost hear him now, exclaiming 
‘‘Harp? Harp? Lyre? Pen and ink, boy, you mean! Muse, boy, Muse? Your 
nurse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian spring? Oh aye! the cloister-pump, I sup- 
pose!... .’’ He would often permit our exercises, under some pretext of want of 
time, to accumulate, till each lad had four or five to be looked over. Then plac- 
ing the whole number abreast on his desk, he would ask the writer, why this or 
that sentence might not have found as appropriate a place under this or that 
other thesis: and if no satisfying answer could be returned, and two faults of the 
same kind were found in one exercise, the irrevocable verdict followed, the exer- 
cise was torn up, and another on the same subject to be produced, in addition to 
the tasks of the day.s 

Now I do not wholly condone this teacher’s practice, nor recom- 
mend that we all return to the dark ages. There is evidence that 
both of the Reverend James Bowyer’s most famous pupils sometimes 
disregarded, in later years, this lesson in composition. But there is 
no evidence, as far as I know, that the creative talents of either 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who wrote the foregoing passage, or 
Charles Lamb, who also wrote of Bowyer with respect and awe, were 
seriously stunted by this Spartan discipline in writing. Many college 
teachers feel that only by such discipline can the schools hope to give 
the colleges what the colleges want. 


5S. T. Coleridge, Biographia literaria, chap. i. 


HAVING FUN WITH THE CLASSICS 


EVA HANKS LYCAN AND DWIGHT C. PARK’ 


Why does the man of today tip his hat when meeting a lady? 
When in the company of a girl, why should a boy walk on the side 
nearer the street? Why does a man upon entering the house remove 
his hat? Such questions as these preface the study of Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King in third-year English classes in the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools of Indianapolis, Indiana. In finding the answers to 
such queries, pupils are interested to discover that nearly every form 
of politeness which we practice today had its origin in the Age of 
Chivalry. As one boy expressed it, ““Who would dream that we’d go 
back to the knights for our manners?” Following these talks on the 
reasons for our social customs, pupils drop into a question box any 
inquiry concerning social behavior which puzzles them. These ques- 
tions form the basis of a live and worth-while discussion. 

Because young people live in the present, their thoughts are chiefly 
of the here and now, and all else to them seems artificial, vague, and 
remote. ‘These boys and girls, however, are amazed to find that it 
is possible to read the literary masterpieces in terms of their own 
everyday lives and experiences. 

Quite naturally these young people turn to the consideration of 
sportsmanship which also had its origin among noble knights. Pupils 
bring to class various rules of sportsmanship, such as those formu- 
lated by the well-known sports writer, Grantland Rice, and compare 
these with the rules followed by the knights of King Arthur’s Table 
Round. This gives rise to oral and written compositions on such 
topics as “The Best Sport I Every Knew,” ‘‘Good Sportsmanship 
in Athletics,” “Good Sportsmanship on the Campus,” ‘‘Good Sports- 
manship in the Home,” etc. 

The question arises, ‘“‘Who are the knights of today?”’ Immedi- 
ately pupils champion aviators, doctors, scientists, inventors, sol- 


* Teachers of English in the Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Miss 
Lycan is co-author of Creative Composition and the ‘‘American English” series. 
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diers, sailors, marines, nurses, defense workers, and fathers and 
mothers. Intrigued by this aspect, one boy expressed his feelings in 
verse for the first time in his high-school career: 
KNIGHTS, ALL 
A knight rode forth upon his steed; 
His armor glittered in the sun; 


His shield with colors blazoned bright 
With honors he had won. 


A pilot brave within his plane, 
His helmet buckled tight, 

Flies fearlessly against great odds 
To battle for the right. 


A man with steady hands and true 
Works tirelessly and long 

To arm his nation’s soldiers 
In their battle against wrong. 


A mother bravely bids her son, 
“Go forth; your duty do! 
Our country’s safety is at stake— 
It’s up to men like you!” 

Oral book reports on such stories as When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, by Eva May Tappan; A Connecticut Yankee in the Court of 
King Arthur, by Samuel Clemens; Jvanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott; 
King Arthur and His Table Round, by Howard Pyle, and many other 
tales of knighthood help to enrich the background of the /dylls. 

Other optional work growing out of the study of /dylls of the King 
is a broadcasting of an imaginary tournament, accompanied by such 
sound effects as the trumpet summoning to parley and the clash of 
sword on shield. One such broadcast was sponsored by Sir Lota- 
bosh, who from time to time assured his listeners that they could se- 
cure loans quickly and confidentially on their jewels, armor, tapes- 
tries, or war horses from the only honest money lender in Camelot. 
At the close of this tournament, various knights were called upon to 
speak. With characteristic modesty, Lancelot said: 


Me ye call great. Mine is the firmer seat 
The truer lance; but there is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
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And overcome it; and in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great. 


This broadcast was followed by news flashes and bulletins. 

Pupils also tie the present with the past through news dispatches. 
For example, one boy brought to class the following news items de- 
scribing the battle of Crete: 

THE BATTLE OF CRETE 

As the grim duel in the dark went into its fourth day these reports gave this 

fantastic picture of the Nazi invasion and bitter Greek-British defense. .. . . 


It is a case of every man for himself, according to British military orders, a 
vast and furious guerrilla fight where foe and friend often are indistinguishable.3 


After reading this to the class, the pupil directed his classmates’ 
attention to Tennyson’s description of Arthur’s last weird battle of 
the West: 

Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

Like this last, dim, weird battle of the West. 

A death-white mist slept over sand and sea, 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart was cold 

With formless fear; and ev’n on Arthur fell 

Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 

For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 

And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he slew. 


‘This striking parallel between the two battles confirmed the modern 
touch and heightened pupil interest. Other pupils contribute news- 
paper clippings which provide material for lively class discussions. 
The following is typical of these: 


DEFENSE INVENTORS FALTER ON PRACTICAL 
ARMORED CLOTHING 

WasuinGton, Aug. 21 (AP).—Heroes of the American army may appear in 
shining armor much as the knights of old, if any one can invent anything prac- 
tical along the line. 

Defense officials revealed today a lot of things the army and navy would 
like to have invented, and “light, armored clothing” was one of them... . . 

Armored clothing for modern fighters is not exactly novel. Germany has been 


3 From a news dispatch under a London date line of May 22, ro4t. 
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reported to have adopted some sort of breastplates for its army motorcyclists. 
Steel vests became commonplace in American gang war. But none of the mod- 
ern armoring devices so far available is considered really practical for general 
use by troops, mostly because the weight of the armor handicaps the soldier too 
much. 

For the most part, pupils choose their optional work from their 
particular area of interest in school. For example, girls interested 
in clothing discuss for the class the costumes of the twelfth century. 
Under the caption, ““What Ye Well-dressed Lady Will Wear—a 
Fashion Preview for the Diamond Tournament,” they reveal the 
influence of these styles on our present-day mode of dress. With the 
roasted peacock served by the baron to Gareth and Lynette as a cue, 
pupils enjoying classes in cooking make a study of other delicacies 
of medieval times. Pupils majoring in art illustrate various scenes 
from the Jdylls, popular among which are Elaine with Lancelot’s 
shield, the gate of Camelot, Tintagil Castle, King Arthur on the 
dragon throne, Elaine on the barge floating down to Camelot, and 
the Holy Grail. Others make original designs for coats of arms, the 
best of which provide a colorful display for wall boards. At the close 
of the reading of “Lancelot and Elaine” a quartet from the class, 
or from the music department, sings selections from ‘“The Lady of 
Shalott”’ to an appreciative audience. Future actors portray the 
knight taking the oath of the order and receiving the accolade. Voca- 
tional pupils make shields, swords, and various parts of the knight’s 
armor. In connection with this activity correlation several boys pre- 
pare oral reports contrasting ancient and modern warfare and draw 
a parallel between the knight in armor and the modern tank. Stu- 
dent poets add their interpretations of the Jdylls. Would-be journal- 
ists write newspaper interviews with the various characters, inter- 
pret news through editorials, and narrate events in news articles. 

Panel discussions of such questions as, ‘“Who was to blame for the 
death of Elaine?” bring a spirited response from the pupils. 

The success of this type of approach to the classics is best ex- 
pressed in the enthusiasm of the pupils: “Who said that the classics 
were stuffy? We’ve certainly had fun with this one!” 
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ENGLISH FOR DEFENSE 
The following suggestions for mobilizing the spirit of youth through 
the varied activities of the English classroom should interest the readers 


of this Journal: 


1. Patriotic verse: reading, memorizing 
Emerson—The Concord Hymn 
Whitman—Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

Holmes—Old Ironsides 8 
Freneau—To the Memory of the Brave Americans 
Drake—The American Flag 

Millay—Make Bright the Arrows 
Benét—Nightmare at Noon 

Masters—Anne Rutledge 

Seeger—I Have a Rendezvous with Death 


2. Radio dramas: listening in, presenting version in class 
MacLeish—The Fall of the City 
Boyd—Drums Benét—Unarmed Border 
Welles, Sherwood, Cohan, Anderson, Hemingway, MacLeish, Saroyan, 

Connelly, Benét, Green, members of the “Free Company” group 


. Stage plays: attending, reading, discussing, dramatizing 


Rice—Flight to the West Hellman—Watch on the Rhine - 
Anderson—Candle in the Wind 
4. Movie photoplays: attending, evaluating, discussing 
Sergeant York The Great Dictator l 
Foreign Correspondent You’ll Never Get Rich ‘3. 1 
The Burma Road Caught in the Draft "ae 


The Lady Vanishes 


Flying Cadets 
Keep ’Em Flying Escape 14. ( 
5. Current war books for reports: themes behind the news 
Churchill—Blood, Sweat, and Schuman—Night over Europe 
Tears Chiang—China Shall Rise Again 
Shirer—Berlin Diary MacLeish—The American Cause 15. he 
if 


Hemingway—For Whom the Bell Mann—The Coming Victory of De- 


Tolls mocracy 
Ayling—R.A.F. Snow—The Battle for Asia 
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Miller—The White Cliffs Dodd—Ambassador Dodd’s Diary 
Reynolds—The Wounded Don’t Gunther—Inside Europe 
Cry Davies—Mission to Moscow 
Boothe—Europe in the Spring Miller—You Can’t Do Business with 
Tolischus—They Wanted War Hitler 


6. Newspaper study for awareness of significant events making history: the 
Munich pact, the Vichy government, the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Pan- 
American declaration at Rio de Janeiro, etc. 


7. Written composition based on personal reaction to live issues created by 
current world-conditions: “The Meaning of Demoeracy,” “What I Can 
Do To Help in National Defense,” “Kind of World I’d Like To Live in 
after the War,” etc. 


8. Selection of literature of enduring beauty and human ideals to help students 
find some sense of security in spiritual values and counteract the terrible 
damage of war’s brutality: sonnets of impassioned lyricism, Wordsworth, 
Robinson, Millay 


9. Verse and jingles: class contests in writing as an emotional outlet 


10. Playlet dramatizing exploits of American heroes 
a) Colin Kelly, pilot who died to sink a Jap battleship 
b) Major O’Donnell, squadron commander in the Pacific 


11. Maintaining morale during air-raid drills: positive suggestions 
a) Solving crossword puzzles (if there is no blackout) 
b) Playing the word-game “Ghost” (minimum of whispering) 
c) Guessing famous people from pantomime (silent work) 
d) Coining palindromes (“Able was I ere I saw Elba’’) 


12. Propaganda analysis in news, movies, radio, etc. 
a) Nazi Ballet, a movie short showing goose step in reverse to accompani- 
ment of the English dance called the Lambeth Walk 
b) Conflicting “official communiqués” and censorship 


13. Vocabulary work: idioms of the day: protocol, price ceiling, priority, parity, 
“the Atlantic charter,” “the four freedoms,” rationing, bottleneck 


14. Counteracting fifth-column activities when found 
a) Inculcating respect for the Office of Civilian Defense and its rules and 
regulations for the public welfare (recent widespread satire of air drills 

and raid instructions—evidence of sabotage?) 


15. Values and opportunities together with duties of the democratic way of 
life; compositions following discussion 
Bill of Rights 
Preamble to the Constitution 
Gettysburg Address 
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16. Précis of editorials based on current crisis 


17. Comparing reliability of various news commentators 


Gabriel Heatter Eleanor Roosevelt 
Lowell Thomas H. V. Kaltenborn 
Elmer Davis Wythe Williams 
Walter Winchell Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
Edwin C. Hill John B. Kennedy 


18. Girls corresponding with service lads through U.S.O. 


19. Debates on vital issues: pupil problems involved 
a) Should the draft age be lowered to eighteen years? 


20. Tolerance for people of warring nations by spotting ‘“‘stereotyped” generali- 
zations of the “enemy” and by assigning oral reports based on famous 
Americans representing foreign backgrounds (write for free wall map, 
““America—One Nation of Many People,’ Council against Intolerance in 
America, Lincoln Building, New York City) 

JOSEPH BELLAFIORE 
Fort HamMILton HiGH SCHOOL 
NEw York City 


USING THE RADIO METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


Radio affords an excellent opportunity to add color and variation to 
the stereotyped oral English program, which all too often consists of the 
student’s being assigned a topic, either directly by the instructor or from 
a list found conveniently in the pages of the English textbook. 

Materials for the ‘““Radio-English Project” do not require extensive re- 
search. They may consist of one or more radio scripts, which a local radio 
station or the United States Bureau of Education will gladly furnish, a 
‘‘dummy’”’ mike, which can be made in the shop section of the school, anda 
miniature studio. This studio may be nothing more than three chairs 
placed a short distance away from the microphone. One of the chairs 
should be placed in such a position that the speaker or speakers can ob- 
serve the person occupying it. 

Four types of radio programs lend themselves satisfactorily to a project 
of this nature: the newscast, dramatic presentation, topical talk, and 
variety show. Each has its advantages and disadvantages from the pres- 
entation standpoint. Each radio project should require every pupil to take 
part in all four, not merely one or two, varieties. 

The newscast is a five-minute summary of the important news of the 
day, prepared after the fashion of Lowell Thomas, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
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Edwin C. Hill, and other commentators. For several nights those pupils 
asked to participate study the typical newscast, of which there are num- 
erous examples. Then the pupil takes his or her newspaper, goes over the 
most important news, balancing both national, state, and local bulletins 
carefully, and cutting each item to its briefest possible state. This affords 
excellent practice in précis construction. Pupils should time their efforts at 
home, until the five-minute interlude is perfectly timed. Pupils should 
judge the finished newscast from three standpoints: (a) Delivery—was it 
too rushed, too drawn-out, or crisp, calm, and forceful? (6) Contents— 
were the items mentioned worthy of inclusion in such a broadcast from the 
standpoint of importance to listener, were any items developed insufficient- 
ly or too intensely? (c) Timing—this should be considered severely; as in 
actual airing, timing is of the utmost importance. 

The drama requires considerably more attention. Briefly, it entails 
the students’ adaptation of one of their required readings for the air. It 
may bea short story, ranging from O. Henry to Maupassant. Each mem- 
ber of the class should be responsible for the creation of lines of a certain 
character. Several class members should be assigned the task of fitting the 
lines together, while other classmates work on the announcer’s intro- 
duction. Parts should be given out on the basis of competitive tryouts. A 
play jury of six should be selected to listen to the presentation and judge 
it on its air merits, including such phases as effective dialogue, satis- 
factory timing (did the play move along naturally, or did it seem to 
falter occasionally), individual acting technique, and the all-important 
question, ‘‘Did the story lose effectiveness in transferring from print to 
ether?”’ 

Class students should each be assigned a week before commencing 
drama-building to listen to such programs as “Mercury Theater,” 
“Grand Central Station,” ‘‘First-Nighter,” ‘Lincoln Highway,” and 
other theaters of the air. The class should discuss together the principles 
of air-casting and such research as possibly may be accomplished by talk- 
ing with the manager of a local radio station, if such exists. 

The third suggested portion of the Radio-English Project is the ‘‘ topical 
talk” or ten-minute air speech. Topics are all-important here. Discussions 
of ‘‘ What Makes Swing Music Enjoyable,” “‘ What a Boy Wants ina Girl 
Date,” ‘‘Is College a Profitable Investment?” and ‘“‘When Am I Old 
Enough To Drive the Family Car?” among others, are natural interest 
builders. Students should suggest their own topics, on subjects of current 
interest. Research should include the customary reading and filing of 
bibliography. Again, talks should be judged from the standpoint of the 
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listener. Did the speaker contribute anything of interest in his or her dis- 
cussion? Would the listener have felt justified in “‘tuning-out”’ because of 
the speech content? Did the speaker begin with a ‘‘smash”’ statement? 
It should be understood that the first two minutes in a broadcast speech 
are essentially in the nature of a trial period. If the listener is attracted, he 
or she stays with the dial-setting; otherwise the station loses a listener 
speedily. Estimates should be made of the effectiveness of the beginning 
and ending, for climax leaves a favorable or unfavorable impression upon 
the listener. 

Realism may be added to this project by borrowing a real microphone 
and public address system from a local serviceman for a nominal sum, 
if the students wish to contribute, or possibly the school has a radio sys- 
tem available. However, if not, there is sufficient realism available in the 
above-suggested project. Instructors will find a new interest in oral 
English, a result of the radio project, and, incidentally, research in maga- 
zines and books will be stimulated to a considerable degree. 


EUGENE A. CONKLIN 
Norwicu, NEw YorkK 


SPEAKING OF FAILURES 


Teachers are prone to accept unquestioningly, as a reason for failure, 
the fact that a pupil comes from a home in which a foreign language is 
spoken. This fact is frequently regarded as a handicap in school progress 
and success. Often teachers speak apologetically of the work of these pu- 
pils, explaining poor scholarship on this basis or commending success as 
unusual and meriting special recognition. In English classes, difficulty in 
comprehending the printed page, lack of facility of expression, and poor 
speech and reading habits are excused because of foreign-language handi- 
cap. The validity of such an attitude on the part of teachers was made a 
problem of research at Flower Technical High School for Girls in Chicago 
where the student body is typically cosmopolitan. The school draws its 
membership from the entire city, from all sections, rich and poor, and 
from all nationalities and home conditions. 

Two XII B English classes were selected for study because of reliable 
data already available. From these two classes, thirty-three pupils from 
homes in which a foreign language was spoken were matched, according to 
I.(Q. scores on the Otis Intelligence tests, with thirty-three pupils from 
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homes in which only English was spoken. An attempt was made to dif- 
ferentiate between home environments where speaking a foreign language 
was habitual and those homes where, even though parents might be of 
foreign extraction, English was used in general conversation. The follow- 
ing information was available through the school’s personnel data ac- 
cumulated from periodic conferences with division teachers and counselors 
during the pupil’s six semesters at Flower High School: (a) I.Q. score, 
Otis Intelligence Test (freshman year); (b) general scholastic average for 
six semesters, 4-point scale: S-4, E-3, G-2, F-1, D-o; (c) conference record 
for six semesters which included items of school activities, home responsi- 
bilities, out-of-school activities, and plans for the future. 

From the conference record a five-point social-economic rating scale 
was devised. The average mark in English for six semesters was com- 
puted, and the Hill Civic Attitude Test was administered. 

The results of the study were as follows: 

1. The lowest I.Q. score in both groups was 78, the highest 114; the 
median for the group from homes in which a foreign language was spoken 
was 98.14, for the group from English-speaking homes 98.02. 

2. The average marks in English closely approximated the general 
scholastic averages, both in the median scores and in individual cases. 

3. For pupils from homes where a foreign language was spoken the 
median general scholastic average was 2.13; for the English-speaking 
group was 2.28. The median grade in English was 2.06 for the pupils from 
foreign language homes and 2.25 for pupils from English-speaking homes. 

4. Two pupils from homes speaking a foreign language made perfect 
scores on the Hill Civic Attitude Test; none in the English-speaking 
group did so. The lowest score was the same for both groups. The medi- 
ans for the two groups were practically identical. 

5. The social-economic rating for homes using a foreign language was 
2.4; while the median for English-speaking homes was 3. 

This study represents a cross-section of the school’s population, for it 
was made in classes of heterogeneous grouping. Scrutiny of the data for 
the two groups reveals surprising similarity in medians and in the extent 
of the upper and lower limits in scores. Clearly, in a group of pupils com- 
ing from homes in which a foreign language is spoken, the grade curve is 
similar to that of pupils coming from homes in which only English is 
spoken. 

A study of individual cases indicated that the home environment affect- 
ed grades more than did language conditions. This question persistently 
obtrudes when the subject of failures is considered: Do we not as teachers 
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place undue weight upon home language as a handicap? Taken asa whole 
the pupils’ grades showed the same trends. The highest English average 
was made by a pupil from a foreign-language home. Perhaps the teachers 
of English have been too quick to say in answer to failure, ‘‘The pupil 
comes from a foreign-speaking home and we can’t expect anything of 
him.” 

HARRIET E, LEE 


FLOWER HiGH SCHOOL 
CuIcAGo, ILLINOIS 


SMALL-FRY HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATICS 
THE EVOLUTION OF A WORKSHOP 


Dramatics in a high school should and can provide abundant oppor- 
tunity for education in the democratic way. Too often, however, the offer- 
ing is limited to two annual productions—a junior and a senior class play. 
Under such a traditional and teacher-imposed arrangement it is impos- 
sible to cast all interested juniors and seniors, and obviously the sopho- 
more must sublimate his dramatic urge until his junior or even his senior 
year, provided he is fortunate enough to be cast then. This was the unsat- 
isfactory situation prior to 1937 in the Miami University three-year high 
school of two hundred students which prompted four representatives of 
thirty students to solicit my help as an English teacher in starting a 
dramatic club. 

Members of the school’s alumni enrolled in a state university located in 
the same community began to call upon their high-school friends and 
teacher to tell of the advantages offered by dramatic experience in high 
school to an ambitious university freshman. This served to crystallize the 
ideas of the students into a feasible plan from which the present dramatic 
workshop evolved. 

One of the first activities of the workshop group was to determine what 
they hoped to accomplish. The aims as they have been placed at the 
beginning of the constitution read: 

I. To give interested students a chance to work in any phase of this interesting 
field 
II. To produce good plays 
III. To forward the youth movement in drama 
IV. To encourage high standards of co-operation 
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An early job of the new group was to give form to their organization in 
a constitution so that responsibilities and opportunities would be definite 
from year to year. I quote the schedule from this constitution for its 
unswerving democracy, ‘“‘We will try to give enough plays each year to 
include all members of the club once, and no person shall be in two plays 
unless all other members of the club have had parts.” 

An especially practical feature of the workshop is that it provides op- 
portunity for the student to learn about phases of the theater other than 
acting, such as makeup, lighting, directing, costuming, publicity, play 
selection, business management, prompting, stage managing, and prop- 
erties. At the first meeting of the year, each student indicates the three 
activities in which he is most interested. Although there are more aspiring 
directors than number of plays can well employ, students recognize that 
experience in acting is a good prerequisite for direction. 

Equally successful has been the plan of electing a committee of three at 
the beginning of each play period. Again from the constitution: ‘‘ This 
committee will have full power to select and order the play, arrange re- 
hearsals, and select production date.” ‘The number of meetings is not 
regular, held only when necessary.” This has been much more flexible 
than an unalterable time of meeting. 

The faculty adviser is a ‘‘general consultant who shall come to final 
rehearsals to assist, and shall attend as many meetings as possible to keep 
things moving.”’ I think the greatest need in an adviser is assisting in play 
selection. With a little guidance and reminder of their aims, a student 
play committee can usually be trusted to choose an appropriate play 
worthy of the length of time of rehearsal. 

With aims clearly in mind, the active group went to work producing 
plays and learned from experience the approximate accomplishment pos- 
sible within a year. Fortunately the workshop was allowed to take over 
the junior class production by presenting an evening of one-act plays 
during the first semester. In the second semester they produce at assem- 
bly as many plays as the group is able to prepare. 

Another problem in dramatics in our school probably has been similar 
to that of other high schools where, because two-thirds of the students 
depend upon buses for transportation, the extra-curricular activities have 
been heretofore enjoyed by the other third who have the advantage of 
living in town or of being available for afternoon and evening rehearsals, 
meetings, games, and parties. The greater part of our school population 
both desired and deserved a chance to participate in a dramatic program 
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during the school day. This adjustment we are at present working on ina 
club co-ordination committee which has planned and started in operation 
a rotating club and committee program of a period and a half once a week 
during school hours. Under this scheme, the dramatic group meets for 
rehearsal for four consecutive weeks each semester when a play is in re- 
hearsal. 

The most significant contribution of the workshop to its members is the 
experience in actually working out play selection and rehearsals under the 
democratic method which promotes the advancement of the student in 
learning one, perhaps two, or possibly all the following social values: co- 
operation, organization, and planning of time. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS PRODUCED BY THE McGUFFEY 
DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


Happy Journey from Camden to Trenton, by THORNTON WILDER 
Off the Main Road by CLARA R. AVERELL 
Saturday Market by Louise SUBLETTE PERRY 
Between Dances by MAE HAWLEY BARRY 
Tangled Web by CHARLES G. STEVENS 
The Prompter Scores by EVELYN NORTHRUP 
The Flattering Word by GEORGE KELLY 
Don’t Feed the Animals by BoB WELLINGTON 
The Tale of a Shirt by LEON EpwarpD JOSEPH 
Hore HAMILTON HEISER 


McGurrey HicH ScHooi 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
OXFORD, OHIO 


CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Which is the correct pronunciation of “aunt,” ant or int? M. G. 


There are three common oral forms of aunt: “Ant,” “ant,” and “‘ant”’; 
or, rather, the pronunciation varies from short to broad a, depending on 
locality, and perhaps to a slight extent on social class. The “correct pro- 
nunciation”’ would be the one generally used by the better-educated peo- 
ple of your community. Webster’s International Dictionary in section 83 of 
its treatment of pronunciation gives an excellent account of these words 
with variable a-sounds. Although that article says that the short a is over- 
whelmingly the most common pronunciation in the United States, the 
article aunt in the body of the Dictionary doesn’t give it, but only the more 
limited “ant” and “ant.” 


In the sentence ‘The candidate of the Republican Party was defeated” 
should the word “ party” be capitalized, and is “was defeated” a passive verb 
or a copula with predicate adjective? 


Usage is divided on capitalizing party in such a locution, but in news- 
papers and in general use it would more commonly be found with a small 
letter. Was defeated is a passive verb because it refers to the act of the 
election. Contrast ‘‘He was defeated’’ in the sense ‘‘ He felt defeated” or 
“The candidate was defeated but happy,’’ in which defeated is a descrip- 
tive adjective. 


Which is the correct pronoun in “Is anyone better able than (he, him) to 
judge the class,” and why? J. B. 


The usual choice would be he, though the reasons might vary. Most 
would regard he as subject of an ‘‘elliptical’”’ clause than he [is]. Without 
regarding the expression as elliptical, we could say that the construction 
parallels anyone, a nominative. Him would be very rarely found in this 
construction in reputable writing, though many would use it in speech, 
but if it was, than would be construed as a preposition. The sentence 
sounds as though it had been made up for the pronoun puzzle, for usually 
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we would just say, referring to someone just mentioned: “Is anyone bet- 
ter able to judge the class?” 


Ts “‘six-weeks” hyphened in an expression like “ First six-weeks test’’? 
Are fractions always hyphened when written in words? E. G. 


Probably six-weeks as an adjective would be found more commonly 
with the hyphen. But the current tendency is to use few hyphens; and, 
since the expression would mean the same without one, it could be so 
written. 

The hyphen is less and less used in writing fractions in words, one half, 
two thirty seconds, and so on. But both forms are current. 


Ts “holler” a vulgarism or a misspelled form of “‘hollo’’? E. G. 

Dictionaries give holler as a vulgar or dialectical variant of hollo or 
hollow. But do Americans, educated or uneducated, ever say hollo in the 
sense of “‘shout”’? I should say holler was the word, in good colloquial use, 
and hollo an archaic or pedantic form. It may be frowned on by associa- 
tion with beller and feller and so on. We do hear fellow and bellow—but 
not hollo. 


What is the best way to write a single quoted word in the middle of a 
sentence: ‘“‘ He said (yes) without looking up from his book’’? E. G. 


In print you will find such a word in various ways, from no mark at all 
(“He said yes without looking up”’), or with the word italicized (‘‘ He said 
yes without looking up’’), to quoted, with or without surrounding com- 
mas: ‘‘ He said ‘ Yes’ without looking up’’; “‘ He said, ‘ Yes,’ without look- 
ing up.” The second form, with italics, might be most appropriate in ex- 
pository context. My choice for narrative would be the next to the last 
version, marking the word as spoken, but not setting it off with commas 
because of its brevity and position in the sentence. 


Are the abbreviations of government agencies such as‘“‘ TVA” and‘‘WPA” 
exceptions to the general rule that a period is used after an abbreviation? 


S. E. S. 


Yes. They are rarely found with periods. So, also, similar terms from 
abroad (OGPU) and some other abbreviations that we habitually use 
instead of the full name (PMLA). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PROGRESS OF THE SPRING CONFERENCES 


The month of April will witness a great co-operative project of the 
National Council. In forty-one states an estimated ten thousand teachers 
of English will meet to discuss the issues raised by the Council reports, 
The Basic Aims for English Instruction, The Role of the English Teacher in 
Wartime, and other Council publications on the emergency. Nearly two 
hundred spring conferences are being organized throughout the country. 
Those who wish to know where the nearest conference is being held should 
write to the Public Relations Committee, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago, fora list of meetings ina given area. (One of the first of the series 
was the Chicago conference, held on the first day of spring, which record- 
ed 1,024 paid registrations in two days of meetings.) 


To the bibliographies provided in the Council’s recent publication, We 
Build Together, should be added The M yth of the Negro Past, by Melville J. 
Herskovitz, published by Harper and Brothers, 1941. The thesis of this 
374-page, four-dollar book is that the Negroes when captured in Africa 
had a culture and tradition of their own which they relinquished only un- 
willingly and incompletely. The myth is that they had no traditions, or 
at least brought none with them. The Negro Caravan, briefly reviewed 
in the English Journal this month, also belongs in the list. 


A prize novel competition, closing October 1, 1942, has been an- 
nounced by Dodd, Mead and Company in conjunction with Redbook 
Magazine. Any American or Canadian author is eligible who has not 
published more than two novels. The manuscripts must be between 
fifty thousand and one hundred thousand words in length. The prize is 
$10,000 plus royalties. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Stephen Spender joined the A.F.S. (the Auxiliary Fire Service) of Lon- 
don early last fall. In a letter which appears in the Partisan Review for 
January-February, he comments upon the present condition of the Eng- 
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lish writer. In the war activities the writer has no status at all. If he 
joins the army, he becomes stupefied by the routine, physical exertion, 
and lack of privacy, and generally he fails to go on with his work. If he 
secures a reserved job, as in some ministry or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, he is likely to become a hack, a careerist, or a civil servant. 
Consider the loss to romantic literature had Shelley, Byron, and Keats 
joined the armies fighting against Napoleon. Perhaps, as literature has 
ceased to be written under Hitler, a conscription of writers in the 
Napoleonic wars would have ended the Romantic movement. In Demo- 
cratic Vistas, Whitman foresaw this problem when he outlined his idea 
of the divine literatus, the forerunner of the moral and intellectual 
consciousness of a coherent and intelligent democracy. The writer 
should travel, witness the experiences of democracy, and be able to 
assimilate and organize them, according to his imaginative gift. The 
American government might make a special provision for writers be- 
fore, as in England, it is too late. For example, about twelve men-of-letters 
could be given the opportunity to share every aspect of American life at 
this moment of great strain—in the army, in the civil defense forces, and 
in the factories—and also be guaranteed an opportunity to write. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, the poet-priest, and Friedrich Nietzsche, ad- 
vocate of the anti-Christian philosophy, were born in the same year, 
1944. In Poetry, for February, Frajam Taylor shows that one may find 
in Hopkins a critique and refutation of Nietzsche’s theory of lawless in- 
dividualism. [The opposition of these two nineteenth-century figures sug- 
gests the opposition of Shakespeare and Machiavelli in the Renaissance. | 
Hopkins expressed admiration for the beautiful freedom of living danger- 
ously in The Windhover so vividly that one is inclined to attribute to him 
an unconscious wish to break away from the restraints of his priesthood. 
But such a view of Hopkins is untenable; it creates an impression of 
cleavage where there is none. Hopkins was a Scotist (“Duns Scotus’ Ox- 
ford’’); that is, he exalted the will above the intellect, and he believed 
that the freedom of the will was the freedom to choose between good and 
evil. Nietzsche despised Christianity for its doctrine of submissiveness 
to external authority; whereas Hopkins, as in ‘‘ Carrion Comfort,” repre- 
sented the heroic struggle of the mind in which, by the power of will, 
man accepts the wisdom of God. In addition to this kind of defense 
against Nietzsche, the fragment “‘St. Winefred’s Well” contains a virtual 
destruction of Nietzsche’s criticisms. Caradoc, of unrestrained passions, 
murders the lady whom he has loved. In Nietzschean terms he abjures 
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all ethical restraints to the freedom of hissoul. But the heart valiant, the 
unflinching resolution, fail him, because these qualities, however true for 
hawks or eagles, do not supply an adequate code for human nature. 
Without those unhawklike qualities of the spirit in which, for centuries, 
man has taught himself to find comfort and inspiration, man would be 
desolate in a winter world, like Caradoc. Hopkins knew that what Nie- 
tzsche advocated was not freedom at all but a yielding to passionate im- 
pulse, the very opposite of freedom of the will. 


The poetry of Robert Graves, which first appeared in 1916, reflects the 
general movement of English poetry from the Georgian period before the 
war until the mid-1930’s. Mr. E. C. Pettet, in English, the Magazine of 
the English Association for summer, traces this development from volume 
to volume up to Collected Poems, 1938. Beginning in the Georgian tradi- 
tion, influenced by De la Mare, Graves wrote poems during the war 
which have long seemed ineffectual, though similar in attitude to Sas- 
soon’s and some of Owen’s. After the war he wrote a number of macabre 
pieces, which served as a catharsis for his war neurosis. His poems be- 
came largely metaphysical after 1923, ascetic, vigorous, and preoccupied 
with the contradictions and contraries of human experience. Sometimes 
these contradictions were resolved in an anti-materialist, relativist atti- 
tude, for which Graves owed much to Einstein. In Collected Poems, he 
refers to his misguided recourse to philosophy; but, whatever their stum- 
blings, his metaphysical poems of the 1920’s were a live and original force, 
helping to bring the intelligence back to its rightful place in the poet’s 
sensibility. We should be grateful to him, as well as to Hopkins, Eliot, 
and the reawakened seventeenth-century metaphysicals. 

Poems, 1926-30 marked a turning-point in the development of Graves. 
In this volume there is a pessimistic acceptance of pain, with no attempt 
to fling a veil of romance over it (as the Georgians did) or to dissolve it 
in some brain-spun metaphysical system. For the first time his work be- 
comes characteristically modern in its spareness, flexibility, and stripping- 
away of all ornament. In the 1930’s his style retains its clean economy 
of words and vigorous imagery, and the subject matter remains much the 
same. Yet, for all its rich achievement within this subject matter, his 
poems of the last decade reveal his limitations more than ever. Disgusted 
with the modern world, he has isolated himself from it; and the poems 
seem increasingly restricted, cloistral, and self-centered. In his weakness, 
as well as in his strength, he remains strikingly representative of a large 
part of contemporary poetry. 
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In December, Daniel A. Prescott, head of the Commission on Teacher 
Education, was on the Pacific Coast. Among the four hundred persons in- 
volved in the groups working with Mr. Prescott, he found the same per- 
plexities about the war and the same psychological unreadiness for it. His 
experience of working with these representative teachers is summarized 
in the Newsletter of the American Council for February under the follow- 
ing questions, which every American teacher and school administrator 
should be prepared to answer: 

1. What are the most basic reasons why this war had to happen? 

2. Must we now give up our hope of world co-operation and teach our chil- 
dren to hate all Japanese, Germans, and Italians? 

3. What are the most vital differences between the democratic and the 
totalitarian patterns of life and government? 

4. What are the essential characteristics of the democratic way of life, which 
we claim to be defending? 

5. What are the most practical ways in which the schools can help win the 
war? 

6. How can the physical safety of children best be assured in case of attack 
on this area from the air? 

7. How can children be helped to absorb the impact of the war, as it comes 
through newspapers, radio, motion pictures, and adult conversation, so as to 
prevent emotional disturbance and to encourage sound reasoning about the 
war and the peace to follow? 

8. How should children of Japanese, German, and Italian parentage be 
treated in school? How can the other children be influenced to treat them fairly 
and kindly? How can we encourage them to be or to become good American 
citizens? 


Even in 1941, indifference toward reading problems prevailed in 
American high schools, according to a study of the National Education 
Association, which was summarized in the January Research Bulletin. 
Commenting upon this report, Mr. Ivan A. Booker, in the February 
Journal of the National Education Association, points out that more than 
half the 2,275 principals who contributed said they had no particularly 
troublesome reading problem, and that 2 per cent of the principals said 
they had no reading problem. Few teachers will do more than recognize 
that theoretically teaching of reading may be desirable in high school but 
that practically it is impossible. Most high-school teachers are inclined 
either to push the responsibility back on the elementary schools or to 
think that a special teacher should do the work in a clinic or remedial read- 
ing class. Enough teachers and principals, however, have awakened to the 
reading problem during the last five years to indicate an encouraging 
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trend. The progressive viewpoint, vigorously expressed, is that we need 
emphasis on developmental, not remedial, reading; that we need to learn 
ways of improving reading which can be used in mathematics, history, 
and science classes; and, finally, that every teacher needs to see that his 
pupils learn to read the materials in his field. 


A solution to the problem of the discrepancy between the language 
habits of children and the content of their English teaching was proposed 
in the November issue of the Clearing House by Mr. C. G. Hannaford 
under the title “Every Teacher an English Teacher” (summarized in 
“News and Notes,”’ English Journal for February). In the January issue 
of the Clearing House, Mr. Willard Beecher, a psychologist, criticizes Mr. 
Hannaford’s suggestion that every teacher accept part of the responsibil- 
ity to change the language habits of children. The observation that Eng- 
lish teachers often pursue a will-o’-the-wisp is sound, but the remedy is 
not more and more of the same old thing. All education is, in the end, 
self-education. Young or old, a student chooses the cultural group of 
which he wishes to be a member, and on that choice he changes his lan- 
guage habits. He will develop the language appropriate to his “Ego- 
Ideal” in the belief that the kind of speech he selects is best adapted to 
furthering his personal worth in the eyes of those who seem significant to 
him. One boy, wishing to stay on the farm, will cultivate the speech 
forms of the hired men; his brother, wishing to be a minister, will develop 
a formal kind of speech. Group customs and traditions are the real teach- 
ers of children—not we who pretend to teach them. 


For six months the English teachers in two Canadian high schools kept 
track of the voluntary reading done by the students. Mr. David H. 
Russell explains the methods used in the experiment and the results in the 
School Review for February. The students kept diaries, listing and timing 
all their activities, including voluntary reading. From these reports the 
teachers estimated the total time spent on voluntary reading and the 
exact content of the reading. By studying the individual accomplish- 
ments in relation to sex—marks in school and ability on reading tests— 
they came to a number of conclusions. On the average, pupils spent about 
thirty minutes a day in voluntary reading and seventy-five minutes a day 
in home study. The amount of time spent on voluntary reading was af- 
fected more by adolescent group activities than by the study of school 
subjects. Girls read more books than the boys and about the same num- 
ber of magazines, but they read newspapers a little less regularly. Volun- 
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tary reading had little relation to school marks. There was evidence that 
the voluntary reading was but slightly related to classroom study because 
the traditional somewhat academic curriculum is related only slightly to 
the interests of the boys and girls. 


A questionnaire on the public press was prepared by Mr. Claude 
Mitchell, of West Newton, Pennsylvania, and submitted to groups of 
students from the eighth to the twelfth grades, teachers, and Rotary 
Club members. The results of the experiment, together with a copy of 
the questionnaire, are presented in the School Review for February. Each 
of the twelve points in the questionnaire, such as the press and dictator- 
ship and the press and intelligent voting, is expressed in three statements: 
one favorable to the press, one partially favorable, and one unfavorable. 
The instruction is to check one statement in each group. Rotary Club 
members proved to be most favorable to the press, teachers a little less 
favorable, and students of Grade VIII a little less favorable than the 
teachers. The students of each successive grade were less favorable than 
those in the grade below them. 


The fault in our present grammar impasse cannot be laid wholly at the 
English teachers’ door, because, for one reason, our grammar is outmoded 
and unsuited to modern spoken English. Mr. James Hayford, in the 
Clearing House for February, suggests that we teach a genuinely func- 
tional grammar by analyzing the ways we talk and write, beginning where 
the pupils are in their use of language. Grammar may be taught as the 
rules are taught the player of a game, as the structural principles which 
lie behind the language plays. These principles should be explained as 
simply as possible, without complex Latinisms. Such teaching will pro- 
vide meaningful drill but no busy-work. There will be no memorizing of 
rules as ends in themselves and no pontification upon “right” and 
“‘wrong,”’ but rather frank discussion of debatable usages and an open- 
minded recognition of the processes of change. 


In New York City, a Committee on Honors English has completed a 
survey of the administration and teaching of classes for superior students 
in English. The report appears in the January High Points. Honors 
classes may be planned either for students who have done especially well 
in preceding English courses or for students who have demonstrated high 
general intelligence by tests. The Committee believes that honors classes 
are justified because the superior student needs the incentive which comes 
from his equals, and because, as future leaders, superior students need 
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exceptional training. Selection of the students for honors classes should be 
based upon a combination of factors: achievements on an intelligence 
test and a reading test, recommendations of classroom teachers, health, 
predilection of the student, and success’in other subjects than English. 
Selection of the teachers is important. Exceptional background of general 
culture, willingness to admit superior ability in the students, a high I.Q., 
experience, social responsibility, and social poise are the prerequisites. 

For honors classes the ultimate goals are proficiency in reflective think- 
ing, ethical and social responsibility, tolerance, and enriched intellectual 
life. The immediate aims include creative expression and beauty as well 
as effectiveness in speech. Comparatively few drills, frequent student re- 
ports, correlation of English with other forms of cultural expression, and 
much individual work characterize the effective honors class. In general, 
the courses designated as “‘very popular for honor students’ are more 
specialized than the usual English courses, but they include such broad 
subjects as ‘“‘Form in Present Day Problems,” ‘“The American Scene,” 
and ‘‘Backgrounds in Literature.” 


The central purpose of English teaching has been stated as mastery of 
the ‘‘precise means of verbal communication.”’ To achieve this preciseness 
one must be trained to acquire the full meaning from what is read and 
heard. According to D. A. Richards’ analysis the elements of meaning are 
literal sense-meaning, mood, intention, tone, and attitude of the writer 
(or speaker) toward his subject, reader, himself, or other people or things. 
Mr. Charlies Morris, in the English Leaflet for January, explains the value 
of recordings to training in verbal communication. 

By his artistic reading, John Gielgud is much better able to communi- 
cate mood, intention, tone, and attitude than the average classroom 
reader. A verse-speaking choir learned from Gielgud’s reading, for ex- 
ample, how to show by their voices the distinction between gaiety and 
sadness in Kingsley’s two-stanza poem “‘Young and Old”’ (first stanza: 
‘‘When all the world is young, lad... .”’; second stanza: ‘‘When all the 
world is old, lad... .’’). An eighth-grade class studied The Merchant of 
Venice (1) by reading a summary of the story, and discussing, briefly, the 
background, (2) by hearing the Mercury recordings, and (3) by exercises 
in intensive vocabulary study. Use of the Palmer Company Literature 
Tests demonstrated that the eighth-grade boys had gained a superior 
knowledge of character. At the end of the course they dramatized effec- 
tively the garden, court, and casket scenes. To an accurate understand- 
ing of folk or primitive ballads, recordings are indispensable. 
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USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools, the January Research Bulle- 
tin of the N.E.A. (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.), 
represents information drawn from 2,275 principals, over 400 teachers, 
and recent literature on reading instruction. Single copies are twenty- 
five cents. 


An unusually extensive survey is the foundation for the September 
Research Bulletin of the N.E.A., High-School Methods with Superior Stu- 
dents. Six-page questionnaires were sent to 5,000 principals, and follow- 
up letters to about eighty of those who responded, inquiring further 
about their provisions for superior students. 


NATIONAL BEST SELLERS! 
(February) 
FICTION 


. Dragon Seed, by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 

. Frenchman’s Creek, by Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. 

. The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown. 

The Sun Is My Undoing, by Marguerite Steen. Viking. 

. Saratoga Trunk, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. 

. The Ivory Mischief, by Arthur Meeker, Jr. Houghton Mifilin. 

. Pied Piper, by Nevil Shute. Morrow. 

. Along These Streets, by Struthers Burt. Scribner. 

. Dragon’s Teeth, by Upton Sinclair. Viking. 


won An 


NONFICTION 


1. Mission to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davies. Simon & Schuster. 
2. Inside Latin America, by John Gunther. Harper. 
3. Berlin Diary, by William L. Shirer. Knopf. 
4. Mr. Churchill, by Philip Guedalla. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
5. Your Income Tax, by J. K. Lasser. Simon & Schuster. 
6. Reading I’ve Liked, ed. by Clifton Fadiman. Simon & Schuster. 
7. The Doctors Mayo, by Helen Clapesattle. University of Minnesota 
Press. 
8. From the Land of Silent People, by Robert St. John. Doubleday, 
Doran. 
9. Flight to Arran, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
10. That Day Alone, by Pierre van Paassen. Dial. 


‘Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of one hundred and five 
bookstores. 
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A LEADING HIGH SCHOOL’S PROGRAM 


To read Instruction in English in the University High School‘ is equiva- 
lent to a professional conference during several days with the dynamic 
faculty of this school. Because the authors have been interviewed by 
hundreds of visitors and questioned by even more correspondents, this 
monograph answers the why, the what, and the how of teaching English. 

A clear description of how the school is organized, of what the student 
body is like, of how the faculty is selected, and for what purposes the 
school is conducted provides the reader with a background essential to 
interpreting the specific aims, instructional materials, and underlying 
philosophy of the English curriculum of this school, which has advantages 
and obligations accruing from its association with a department of educa- 
tion and a university community. 

This useful introduction to the monograph is followed by four sections 
classified under these headings: “‘Underlying Principles and Distinctive 
Features of the Program’’; ‘‘Prospectus of the Curriculum’’; ‘Illustrative 
Units in Language, Grammar, and Composition”’; and “Illustrative Units 
in Literature.’ A detailed table of contents and index facilitate the rapid 
and frequent use of the book by any teacher or curriculum worker. 

Commendable indeed is the basic concept ‘‘English as the core of gen- 
eral education” supported by an explanation of the interrelationships of 
English with other school subjects. Co-operative planning of the teachers 
in the different departments is shown as a means of strengthening the 
work in each and all subjects. 

Problems faced by all teachers are discussed, and accounts are given of 
how this group of teachers worked out satisfactory solutions. These prob- 
lems include, among others: how to individualize instruction, how to or- 
ganize the units in a psychologically sound sequence, how to secure varied 
approaches to literature, how to develop skills in reading and in using the 
library, how to teach grammar so that it will function, and how to train 
in notetaking, writing, and revising. 


‘Harold A. Anderson, Babette K. Lemon, Margaret E. Schuler, and Edith FE. 
Shepherd, Jnstruction in English in the University High School. (‘Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools,’”’ No. 9.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1941. Pp. viii+215. 
$1.75 postpaid. 
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Naturally, in covering in 215 pages all phases of English in Grades VII 
through X, the authors have had to telescope a wealth of concrete experi- 
ences into generalizations supported with a limited number of illustra- 
tions. Any teacher, however, who will read creatively, i.e., read into this 
monograph his own teaching and learning experiences, will discover con- 
firmation of his successful teaching and illustration of some innovations 
that merit being tried out in other high schools. 

ANGELA M. BROENING 
Forest Park HicH ScHOOL 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MAGAZINES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS! 


Magazines for High Schools: An Evaluation of a Hundred Titles, by 
Laura Katherine Martin, associate professor of library science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, finds a place in the educational texts of the day be- 
cause of the recognized dearth of material descriptive of periodicals in 
their adaptation to school use. The book is indispensable for practical 
reference and is a directive aid for librarians, teachers of English, guid- 
ance officers, and club sponsors—all teachers, in fact, who hope to en- 
courage the present-day pupil to become acquainted with the literature 
of his own time and to read it with discernment. 

Dr. Roberts in his Foreword reminds educators of the fact that ‘we 
Americans are a magazine-reading people.’’ Consequently, some analysis 
and evaluation of magazine literature as an aid to progressive teaching 
has long been a crying need. Taking into consideration the fact that maga- 
zines are a changeable product and must of necessity be, if they are to 
continue to live, the author offers as her thesis the wisdom of viewing 
the present output of periodicals in terms of adolescent interests. 

Dr. Martin, therefore, departs from conventional estimates and, ap- 
plying Lin Yu-tang’s belief that ‘‘the function of a periodical is to serve 
as a medium for educating the public, surveying the most important 
tendencies and domestic and foreign situations, and guiding the current 
of thought”’ to the needs of the high-school pupil, she discusses magazines 
on the basis of the amount of material which would interest young people 
today. The author excludes from her discussion “‘all considerations aside 
from the current magazine in the hands of the pupil as it supplies his per- 
sonal and school needs.” 

The book is well organized, presenting simple, understanding, compre- 


* Laura Katherine Martin, Magazines for High Schools: An Evaluation of a Hundred 
Titles. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. $1.74. 
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hensive comments, noting first the general aspects of the problem and 
presenting a brief summary of what has been done in guiding the maga- 
zine-reading of pupils. The author surveys the various tabulations of cur- 
rent magazine appraisal, made during the last five years, with the results 
of the polls taken, together with an evaluation of the information gained 
concerning pupil choices. Listed in tables are the findings of such sur- 
veys as the Eells List; the California schools; the Los Angeles schools; 
the Ohio Poll; the National Council of Teachers Poll; the New York City 
Pupil Poll; and the Washington State Poll, in which 43,000 pupils re- 
corded their choices. 

Section II is helpful to the busy teacher in its detailed classification 
of magazines according to theme. The magazines are separated into inter- 
est groups, and the usefulness of each magazine in relation to others is 
evaluated within the group. The classification is clear, and the comments 
on the magazines forthright and courageous. 

Individual appraisals of recommended magazines follow. Here the au- 
thor frankly admits that space is given not to the conceded importance of 
the magazine so much as to what is assumed is not generally known about 
it. The magazines are listed alphabetically, the title followed by its clas- 
sification. To each is given a brief paragraph of information giving its 
reason for being, its appeal to young people, and, in many instances, the 
way the magazine is made available at special prices to school groups. 

Especially valuable are the appendixes, which include periodical in- 
dexes, a bibliography on library usage, a helpful criteria for evaluating 
magazines, and four detailed magazine units in use in four high schools, 
any one of which a progressive teacher of English should welcome and 


adapt to the needs of a class. 
MABEL A. BESSEY 
Bay HicH SCHOOL 
BrooKLtyn, NEW YORK 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The First Gentleman of America. By Branch Cabell. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


“Characters and happenings all pilfered from fact, a tale told in the Northern Neck 
of Virginia.’”?’ Nemattanon, first gentleman of America, inasmuch, says Cabell with 
tongue in cheek, as he was the first of the native-born inhabitants to endure the influence 
of civilization and culture, of travel and polite refinements in general. Nemattanon 
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and his Father-God ruled Virginia until the Spaniards brought civilization to the tribe. 
How the native prince and his people benefited (?) from their contacts with civilization 
is Cabell’s story. 


Josephus and the Emperor. By Lion Feuchtwanger. Viking. $2.75. 


This volume, which completes the trilogy of Josephus and The Jew of Rome, is similar 
to the others in drama and color and imaginative reconstruction. Secure in the dignity 
of his own faith, Josephus moved among the intellectuals and nobles of Rome, many of 
whom were his enemies: Joseph the scholar, of whom, when death came as he sought 
his friends in Galilee, the doctors said that his work should be his memorial. 


Welcome to the City and Other Stories. By Irwin Shaw. Random. $2.00. 


These satirical, sardonic stories of people of unimportance are of high quality, both 
in depth and in style. 


Nayar. By Miguel Angel Menendez. Translated from the Spanish by Angel 
Flores. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This novel of Mexican life, written by a Mexican, was one of the winners of the 
Latin-American Prize Novel Contest. It is a story of human passions, of the jungle and 
forests. In style and insight it is unique. 


Dragon’s Teeth. By Upton Sinclair. Viking. $3.00. 

“T portray world events in story form. Some of my characters are people who have 
lived, whom I had opportunity to know and watch.”’ Lanny Budd, the American muni- 
tion-maker’s son, we have met before. Now he has a rich, fashionable wife and an un- 
comfortable leaning toward ‘‘pinkishness.” He spends much time in the various 
European capitals and counts as personal friends many of the names that make news. 
The time covered is approximately the 1930’s. The growth of the Nazi party, Hitler’s 
rise to power, the insanity, greed, and cruelty of Nazi leaders, are powerfully portrayed. 
Rather surprisingly, a thread of spiritualism runs through the story. 


Dragon Seed. By Pearl S. Buck. John Day. $2.50. 

Pearl Buck has returned to the China which she loves and which she presented to 
delighted readers in The Good Earth. Again she writes of a Chinese farm family. The 
time is that of the assault of Nanking by the Japanese. She is less concerned with arms 
and battles than with the daily lives of the gallant people who did not flee the land. 
Opium forced upon the people, the love of land, the shrewdness of the peasants, the 
patriotic and the cowardly, the old people who bear trials and keep their courage, the 
loyal young people with their changing standards, the deep Chinese unconquerable 
philosophy and sullen resistance to the enemy, make of this a heartening story. Her 
book may not be a work of art—how few war stories are!—but she has made plain the 
strife between the invading Japs and the unconquerable Chinese. 


The Secret Son. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper. $2.50. 

A dramatic story of modern England. Sir Charles Wakeham, an impoverished 
country gentleman, with memories and graces of another day, wanted the countryside 
left unspoiled. A portion of his estate, which he sold innocently, was zoned for building, 
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and unscrupulous illiterate Rumbeam planned to build a group of cheap, flimsy houses 
under Sir Charles’s windows. Sir Charles had a granddaughter; the builder had a son. 
There are fine minor characters and a contrasting love story. Changing England, mod- 
ern marriage, and woman’s fate are interwoven themes which the author develops with 
skill. 


Frenchman’s Creek. By Daphne du Maurier. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The clever author of Rebecca has again written a subtle tale of romance and mystery. 
Beautiful young Lady Dona—married to a dullard—rebelled against her frivolous self, 
her lovers, and the London of Charles II. She fled to the family estate with her children 
and servants, and there she met a gallant French pirate, also seeking escape. Paramount 
has purchased movie rights. 


Hills beyond Manhattan. by Guido D’Agostino. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The author of Olives on the Apple Tree has again written of the problems of Euro- 
peans in America. A young French architect was working in Westchester County among 
newly rich suburban New Yorkers. He was homesick, disgusted, a bit ashamed of leav- 
ing France and not fighting for her, and cynical about Americans he met in his work. 
Through a village girl he came to understand the real America and renewed his faith 
in humanity. 


Seven Tempest. By Vaughan Wilkins. Macmillan. $2.75. 

The author of And So Victoria has written another romance of Victorian royalty in 
the grand tradition. Uncle Leopold has an important part, as has Princess Anne Louise 
of Saxe-Coburg. Seven Tempest, the hero, is the cleverly named son of a sardonic father. 


The Gay Galliard: The Love Story of Mary Queen of Scots. By Margaret Irwin. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 
The facts and incidents and some of the conversations in this book are drawn from 
contemporary records and from John Knox’s own words. Dramatic, fascinating, this 
historical drama unfolds with all the brilliancy we expect of Miss Irwin. 


Breakfast with the Nikolides. By Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


The author of Black Narcissus, that excellent, haunting story of India, chooses the 
same setting for her new book. Charles Port, a European, and the Greek Nikolides 
family live in a town in East Bengal. The story is deftly planned, and suspense is sus- 
tained. The eerie Indian atmosphere and racial conflicts add mystery and a magnetic 
quality to this exotic tale. 


Mr. Churchill. By Philip Guedalla. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


‘The elements so mixed in him, that nature might stand up and say to all the 
world, ‘This was a man.’ ” Few writers are as well qualified to tell the story of Mr. 
Churchill’s life as the author of The Hundred Years and The Hundredth Year. Of the 
author’s admiration for the man of whom he writes there can be no doubt. There is 
little gossip. Churchill is presented as a genuis, a man of honor, a hard worker who 
shunned intrigue. Mr. Guedalla has not forgotten Gallipoli, but he remembers better 
that Churchill thundered facts of the German menace and that the men intrusted with 
England’s defense were placidly indifferent. 
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Athene Palace. Countess Waldeck. McBride. $2.75. 

Time, 1940-41; place, Bucharest’s ‘“‘Grand Hotel,” Athene Palace; people, European 
statesmen, politicians, spies, beautiful—if questionable—women, journalists, and thrill- 
seekers. Carol and Lupescu are near by. The ‘Rumanian Finale’ is approaching. 
This is a factual story of turbulence and terror. Very depressing unless it arouses a 
spirit to do something about it. 


Thus Speaks Germany. W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter. Harper. $3.50. 

Pierre van Paassen says of this book that every American concerned with the fate 
of civilization should read it and take heed. The editors question: How much of the 
responsibility for the present debacle can be traced directly to the German people? 
To prove that the people are to blame they have collected a mighty array of speeches, 
quotations, and statements made by vast numbers of notable German figures of many 


generations. 


The Philippines: A Study in National Development. By Joseph Ralston Hayden. 

Macmillan. $0.00. 

This handsome book of nearly a thousand pages, with a resources map and pictures 
of many important people, is based upon four years of careful research in the islands. 
Although the author gives many facts and figures, he is chiefly concerned with the forces 
which have been responsible for the recent development of this commonwealth. He dis- 
cusses the racial and cultural problems, Spanish influences, and government services 
promoted by the United States. The rich mineral and oil supplies are at present much 
in the public mind. The island population is exceeded in the Western Hemisphere only 
by those of the United States, Brazil, and Mexico. As the book went to press, the 
United States declared war upon Japan. The author is confident that, whatever the 
effect this war may have upon the Philippines, the character and institutions of the 
people will be shaped in large measure by the political forces and experiences he has 
described. 


The Kentucky. By Thomas D. Clark. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This fourteenth volume in Farrar’s excellent series of river books is one of the best. 
The river in all its beauty, the part it played in the early settlement of Kentucky, is 
ever in the author’s mind—and in the reader’s. Daniel Boone’s frontier, Indian attacks, 
the development of New Orleans, river trade, and flat boats are all subjects presented 
with charm and humor. The growth of Boonesborough, the mountaineer, politicians, 
architecture, moonshiners—nothing is forgotten. A sufficient number of these books 
has been presented to impress collectors with their historical value as a whole. Beauti- 
ful illustrations by John C. Spelman. 


Return to the Future. By Sigrid Undset. Knopf. $2.50. 


When the Nazis invaded her country, the distinguished Norwegian fled to the United 
States by way of Russia, Siberia, and Japan. The first chapters, which deal with her 
own country, are superb: ‘‘an army of marauders who come to live where they have not 
built, to reap where they have not sown, to rule over a people they have never served.” 
Naturally, her vision of the other peoples is more superficial. 
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Respectfully Yours, Annie: Letters from a London Cook. Edited by Sylvia Brock- 
way. Dutton. $2.50. 


These letters were written to the editor by her London cook. Whimsical, stubborn, 
and thrilling. 


Cesare Borgia: The Machiavellian Prince. By Carlo Beuf. Oxford. $3.50. 


A dramatic study of one of the most powerful and spectacular figures of the Italian 
Renaissance. The background is furnished by the church of Rome, Cesare’s amazing 
recapture of lost colonies, and the friendship of Louis XII and the court. There are 
excellent maps. 


Something Went Wrong: A Summation of Modern History. By Lewis Browne. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 


Returning from a tour of the world in 1933 Lewis Browne wrote: ‘‘The greatest 
detective story I can imagine would tell just how, when, and why, and by whom our 
civilization was switched onto the tracks down which it is now racing to catastrophe.” 
He now analyzes the forces and characters responsible, as he believes, for this tragedy. 


The Destiny of Western Man. By W. T. Stace. Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 


Winner of the Reynal and Hitchcock Prize Contest for the best nonfiction book 
written for the general reader by a member of the staff of an American college or uni- 
versity, Mr. Stace has made a historical research study of the conflict between philoso- 
phies of the democratic countries and those of totalitarian powers. How and when, 
he asks, did the ancient humanistic attitudes come to be attacked by the forerunners 
of fascism? His conclusion, is in part, that our cause met triumph because it is just . 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Why Junior College Terminal Education? Prepared for the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education by Walter Crosby Eells and Others. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association of Junior Colleges. $2.50. 


In 1917, junior colleges were insignificant in size, but by 1940 their total enrolment 
had swelled to nearly 250,000. Members of the Commission, appointed by the General 
Education Board, explain the relation of this rapid growth to changing social and 
economic factors. The volume also contains the testimony of educators and laymen 
which supports terminal education in the junior colleges and chapters on the new phi- 
losophy and aims of semiprofessional education. 


The Road to Freedom. By Frances H. Kohan and Truda T. Weil. Illustrated by 

Judith Kohan. Harper. 

A pageant-play in five episodes, depicting man’s struggle for freedom through the 
ages. The concise dialogue for each dramatic scene makes the issue of freedom clear 
in its historical setting. Socrates is the central character of the first episode. The later 
episodes present Lorenzo dei Medici and the people of Florence, Charles I and Parlia- 
ment, the American legislators in 1776, the slave question, the trusts and Theodore 
Roosevelt, naziism, and the present Anglo-American alliance. Historical propaganda 
for liberty. 
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How To Locate Educational Information and Data. By Carter Alexander. Rev. 
ed. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $4.00. 
The author explains how to use the library in educational research. He writes specif- 

ically on finding materials, outlining and planning, note-taking, bibliography, and 

categories of information. A thorough and carefully systematized exposition, useful 


either as reference book or as textbook. 


Writing and Laterality Characteristics of Stuttering Children. By 1. J. Spadino. 
Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.60. 
A comparative study of seventy grade-school stutterers and seventy matched non 
stutterers with regard to such factors as handedness and eyedness. The conclusion is 
that no significant relation exists between the factors examined and stuttering. 


Health in Schools. American Association of School Administrators. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association. $2.00. 

A supplement to //ealth Education, which was prepared by a joint committee of the 
American Medical Association and the N.E.A., this volume will be useful mainly for 
administrators. ‘The topics are the organization of the health program in the curriculum, 
the school environment, the health personnel, the co-ordination of health agencies, and 


the legal aspects of the school health program. 


An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking. By Edward M. Glaser. 
Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University. $2.35. 
The author defines critical thinking, describes tests for it, reports extensive experi 

mentation to devise effective procedures for developing critical thinking among school 

children, and concludes that there are effective methods which may be used in either 


school or college. 


Public Schools and British Opinion since 1860. By Edward C. Mack. Columbia 

University Press. $3.75. 

This book is, first, a historical study of Eton and other English schools, and, second, 
an essay in historical criticism. By studying the place of the schools in the whole pat 
tern of English life, the author makes an explanation of England’s lack of unity during 
the crucial 1930’s and of the behavior of English statesmen who were willing to sacrifice 
Spain, Czechoslovakia, France, and to endanger the Empire. 


FOR THE STUDENT 
In America. Edited by Pearle Ethel Knight and Harry G. Paul. Mentzer, 

Bush. $1.86. 

An anthology for high-school classes in American literature. The division is topical, 
not chronological; literature from the various periods is grouped together, without re- 
gard to forms and types, in order to give well-rounded expression to “The Foundations 
of Life in America” (Part I), “American Ideals” (Part I), the “International Spirit in 
America” (Part III), and “Other Nations’ Estimate of America” (Part IV). A brief 
historical and biographical treatment of American authors appears at the end of the 
volume, together with a grouping of the titles according to literary types and a useful 
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bibliography. This is one of the most ambitious and readable of high-school anthologies 
on the up-to-date plan. The selections in Parts III and IV make it especially suited to 


the present needs of high-school classes. 


The Way We Live Now. By Anthony Trollope. (““World’s Classics.’’) Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols., $0.95 each. 

A novel with more city life and more travel in it than one usually associates with the 
chronicle of Barset. First published in 1875, this book is the twenty-ninth by Trollope 
to become a ‘‘World’s Classic.” Thomas Hardy recalled that at one time “Dickens was 
said to be too much of a caricaturist; Thackeray too much of a satirist. Trollope was 
put forward as the happy mean.” 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Samuel L. Clemens. New York: The 
New Library (147 West 22d Street). $0.30. 
This inexpensive edition of an American classic represents a new project to supply 
books for voluntary reading in junior and senior high school. The binding is substantial 
paper over stiff cardboard—and the printing is good. 


The Story of Twentieth Century Exploration. By Charles R. Key. The New 
Library. $0.30. 
‘The adventures and the scientific accomplishments of famous explorations by such 
men as Amundsen, Captain Scott, and Admiral Byrd are presented graphically for 
young readers. There are twelve chapters, covering explorations on all the continents. 


The Missing Miniature. By Erich Kistner. The New Library. $0.30. 


A humorous mystery tale about Oscar Kiilz, master-butcher of Copenhagen. 


Seplember to June. Edited by Robert J. Cadigan. Appleton-Century. $1.32. 

A well-bound volume of twenty-three stories on school and college life, grouped 
under such headings as “‘Whether You Win or Lose” and “Students in Trouble.” 
Among the authors included are Oliver La Farge, William Allen White, John Gals 
worthy, and Alphonse Daudet. The volume begins with an “Opinion Survey,” to be 
checked before, and again after, reading the stories. A set of questions follows each 


story, and a selected bibliography concludes the volume. 


The American Way. By Gertrude and John Van Duyn Southworth. Iroquois 
$1.28. 

A book of brief messages, excerpts from famous addresses, and poems on the progress 
of the American nation. Selections are grouped under topics for the major wars, the 
framing of the Constitution, and the development of national policies. The range 
extends from Patrick Henry, “Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death,” to Cordell Hull, 
“The Need for Co-operation between the Americas.”” The editors have interpolated 
brief historical explanations. 

Stories of Many Nations. Edited by Irwin H. Braun and D. Edward Safarjian. 

Heath. $2.00. 

Short stories from the literature of the world, selected with careful attention to 


language and content but not “edited down.”” Twenty countries are represented. The 
stories vary from the folk tale and the legend to the work of famous recent writers. 
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Grammar Is No Bugbear 
to Students Using 


Lo 


ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


By Wolfe and Geyer 
Books I, II, 1V—for High Schools 


In this series amusing cartoons—so in each volume—drive home important points of 
grammar and usage. Rules and forms learned are applied immediately to writing and 
speaking problems, in vital practice exercises and in the unique integrated assign- 
ments called Experience Themes. 


Try ENJOYING ENGLISH 


You, too, will say: 
“T have had wonderful success in both the grammar and the composition work.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. Publishers of Better Schoolbooks New York, N.Y. 


The Results Show the Difference 


d students to read better ! 
L e a more and better books ¢ 
A You will need a record of their reading which is 


revealing, easy to consult, inexpensive, and not 
burdensome for pupils to fill out. Get the 


most revealing 
most convenient 


least expensive 


least burdensome 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


from 


211 West 68th Street Chicago 
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CONVENIENT 


@ finger-tip access to the 
techniques and mechan- 
ics of language, spoken 
and written 


SIMPLE 


@ youth-level definitions 
and daily-life examples 
and exercises 


COMPLETE 


@ all points are covered 
most likely to be needed 
during student and aver- 
age adult life 


cansy HANDBOOK OF 


and 


OPDYCKE English Usage 


A new manual in the mechanics of language, superb for review study 
during the final years of high school, or for reference use in any of the 
high-school years or during later life. 


Its 10 well-organized sections cover: 


WORDS + SPELLING + SYLLABICATION * PRONUNCIATION 

GRAMMAR REVIEW + SENTENCES + PHRASES + CLAUSES 

QUALITIES OF STYLE AND EXPRESSION + OUTLINING 
PARAGRAPHS * LETTER-WRITING * REPORTS 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE is a part of the forthcoming new basic English 
series, MODERN ENGLISH COURSE, by Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum. The ninth- 
grade text, APPLYING GOOD ENGLISH, is to be published soon. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York + Boston - Chicago + Dallas + Atlanta + San Francisco 
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6 Anthologies for High Schools 
THE REALM OF READING 


By Barnes, Bessey, Gambill, Green, Haber, Knox, Seay, Shattuck 


6 Books for the 7th to the 12th years inclusive 


A unified and balanced basic reading program containing selections widely 
varied in theme, style, and mood and representing all the literary types. 
They were chosen because they have great appeal and value to young peo- 


ple and marked literary merit. 


DOORWAYS 566 pages $1.64 


Provides literature so organized that young people are given a glance at various phases of 


life and are encouraged to enrich their minds with selections from master writers. 


TRAILS 620 pages $1.72 


These selections are grouped so as to provide routes and paths which students can follow 


in exploring important and interesting areas of life. 


HIGHWAYS 662 pages $1.92 


Affords eight highways or broad thoroughfares which lead the student among important 
lands of literature and furnish interesting experiences and aspects of humanity. 


HERITAGE 706 pages $2.00 


Emphasizes our literary and cultural inheritance and presents a significant part of the 
vast world of ideals and art which has interest and meaning for young readers. 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 790 pages $2.20 


Selections carefully chosen and organized to display the various notable features and quali- 
ties of American life as revealed by American writers. It is America as seen through its 


literature. 


THE ENGLISH SCENE 798 pages $2.24 


The most characteristic and distinctive features of England and its people are illustrated 


in this book with emphasis upon the basic and permanent qualities. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York = Cincinnati Chicago Boston Dallas San Francisco 
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Is the radio and its seventy-league boots an evil 
genie or have you succeeded in harnessing its strength 
and converting it into the most powerful classroom 
ally you have ever had? If you are familiar with 
each of the following topics, don't bother to buy this 
book, but if you are troubled with the thought that 
you have not made the best use of radio, let twenty- 
two of America’s foremost educational broadcasters 
give you some practical advice on radio in the 
English classroom. 


Propaganda Analysis and Radio 
Bombs Bursting in Air 

Drama, Fiction, and Poetry on the Air 
Radio and Reading 


and eighteen other enlightening chapters by 


EpcGar Dace Joun J. De Boer 
Max Wy tie GILBERT SELDES 
Ben H. Darrow Dow Boutwe 
NorMan Corwin Josepn Mersanpb 


RADIO AND 
ENGLISH TEACHING 


Edited by MAX J. HERZBERG 
Principal, Weequahic High School, Newark, N.J. 


Complete with extensive bibliography and suggested units for courses of 
study, only $1.10 to Council members. List price, $2.00. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The Department of Drama 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Announces 


A SUMMER SESSION 
July 6-August 15 
INTENSIVE COURSES (with 


credit) in all branches of theatre 

work, designed both for TEACH- 

ERS and for PROFESSIONAL 
STUDENTS 


DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN may 
be obtained from: 


Secretary, The Department of 
Drama, Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut 


ENGLISH SPEECH 
RECORDINGS 


The new revised and enlarged Catalogue of Eng- 
lish Speech records, issued by Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, is now ready for FREE distribution. 

This centralized source of recorded English Speech 
materials is most comprehensive and covers prac- 
tically every scholastic need. Departmental class- 
ifications include: 


PHONETICS DRAMA 
PRONUNCIATION PROSE 
INTONATION DIALECTS 
CONVERSATION HIstTory 


AMERICAN AND BriTIsH BROADCAST ENGLISH 
SHAKESPEARE BIBLE READINGS 
POETRY CHILDREN’S RECORDS 
CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING COoLLecTors’ ITEMS 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Introduction by W. CABELL GREET, Associate Professor 
of English, Barnard College, Columbia University, Edi- 
tor of American Speech. 


Send for FREE Copy of Linguaphone 
Catalogue of 


ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 


(Catalogue of Language Series of 29 
foreign languages also available) 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


65 R.C.A. Building New York City 


WATCH For These 
New HARPER Textbooks 


Portraits 


By Suatruck, NortHcott, SAMSON, KLIPPERT 


The second volume in THE WorLp or Books Series, for reluctant 


readers in high school. 


Harper’s Handbook of English 


By SHaw & SHATTUCK 


A new high school edition of the successful Writing and Rewriting. 


For further information address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS = 4¢9 East 334 St., New York 
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2 LETTERS 
Every Educator Should Read! 


INTERCONTINENTAL AUDIO-VIDEO CORPORATION 


44 Horatio Street 
New York 


To THE Nation’s Epucarors: 


We are very pleased to announce that the Recordings Division of the AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION will henceforth act as our representatives in the field of education for the distri- 
bution of STUDIDISC recordings. 

These instructive 12 inch recordings have been meeting the educational requirements of English 
teachers in 48 states and United States territories. They serve as an integral part of the curriculum 
for English literature classes, speech training, public speaking classes, dramatic groups and assembly 
programs. 

The actual production of these STUDIDISC recordings will continue under our own auspices 
and personal direction. In the future, however, we invite you to address your inquiries regarding 
STUDIDISC purchases and information to the Recordings Division, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Very truly yours, 


Mark Hawley, President 
Intercontinental Audio-Video Corporation 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C. 


To THE Nation’s Epucarors: 


Audio education today offers many curriculum opportunities which were not available in past 
generations. The widespread use of educational recordings is evidence of the need for this medium. 

STUDIDISC recordings, which have been readily accepted and used throughout the nation, 
permit a fuller understanding of the subject because of the stimulus afforded from actual dramatiza- 
tions by talented and famous radio personalities. 

Because we feel that STUDIDISC recordings are helpful to fulfill this need we are pleased to 
announce that arrangements have been completed for the Recordings Division of the American 
Council on Education to distribute these classroom recordings, in addition to the educational record- 
ings which are now being handled by the Division. 

For further information address Emilie L. Haley, Executive Secretary, Recordings Division, 
American Council on Education, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


Very truly yours, 
George F. Zook, President 
American Council on Education 


STUDIDISCS are 12 inch recordings, with a full five minutes to each side, of 
demonstrated value on the study of English, History, and Speech classes. An 
album of any 10 records $19.00. The Complete Library of 34 records in al- 
bums $59.50. Send for complete details and list of available subjects TODAY! 


Recordings Division 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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IN AMERICA 


By 
PEARLE EF. KniGut and HARRY G. PAUL 


A New Book in American Literature Built on a 
New Plan. 


The materials have been organized into sixteen 
large units setting forth various significant aspects 
of the American scene. 


Part I: Tue FOUNDATIONS OF LIFE IN AMERICA 

Part II: AMERICAN IDEALS 

Part III: INTERNATIONAL SPIRIT IN AMERICA 

Part IV: Orner Nations’ EstiMATE OF AMERICA 

Part) V: Tue DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
ERATURE 


Itis the only book that meets the recommen- 
dations given in the February issue of THE 
ENGLISH JOURNAL—*English Instruction 


and the War.’ 


Correspondence Invited 


MENTZER, BUSH AND 
COMPANY 


2210 South Park Way 
CHICAGO 


To Improve SPELLING 
and READING 


JUNIOR SPELLING Unit | stupy ana 
SENIOR SPELLING Unit { 00x 


Wide use of this individualized (self-testing) 
material has proven its effectiveness in remedial 
and constructive work. Standardized norms set up. 


ADVENTURES IN VOCABULARY 
BUILDING 


(Designed from classroom experience) 
Classroom use of this text-workbook shows 
gains in reading ability ranging up to two years’ 

growth; spelling also remarkably improved. 
An enrichment of the reading vocabulary is 
necessary in order to raise the level of reading. 


ORDER NOW! 


ANALYTICAL SURVEY TEST IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


FORMS 1 and 2 


(Standardized norms available for grades 
7 through 12.) 


For SPECIMEN COPY and PRICE write— 


HARRISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


32 South Fourth St. Columbus, Ohio 


THE BREAD LOAF 


SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
July 1—August 13, 1942 


A graduate school limited in numbers, offering a wide selection of courses in literary 
history, the art of writing, English and American Literature, and play production, 
all leading to the M.A. degree. Bread Loaf, situated on the beautiful 15,000 acre 
mountain campus, provides a unique opportunity for combining a summer vacation 
in the heart of the Green Mountains with study under nationally famous instructors. 


Staff and lecturers will include: 
GEORGE Kk. ANDERSON 
DonaLp Davipson 
EvizaBetu Drew 
Wa rer E. Hovuauton, Jr. 
Hewetrte E. Joyce 
Perry G. MILLER 
THEODORE Morrison 


JoHn CrowE Ransom 
DoNALD STAUFFER 

JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
Rosert Frost 

MARJORIE NICOLSON 
Erwin PANOFSKY 
Epwarp WEEKS 


ELizaABETH SCHUMANN 


for information and bulletins address 


H. G. OWEN, Director 


Middlebury 


Vermont 


BOS] 
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Continuing LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 
in the Junior High School Years 


English for Meaning 


MAKING MEANING CLEAR 


Seventh Year—now ready 


EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY 


Eighth Year—in preparation 


By CLARENCE STRATTON, JOHN E. BLOSSOM 
and PRUDENCE LANPHEAR 


Edited by PAUL MCKEE 


THE seventh and eighth grade books are a direct and natural 
continuation of the program in language presented in the widely 
used Language for Meaning series by Paul McKee. They are 
distinguished by the same carefully worked out features that 
have made the first books outstanding. 


Emphasis on meaning— 

Use of pupil experience as the basis for expression— 
Drive for correct oral habits— 

Abundant practice: definite lessons— 


A complete and clearly organized language program— 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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For a Different and Interesting Approach 
to a Study of the Short Story 


Short Stories in Parallel 
By W. F. BAUER and W. P. BOWDEN 


@ Twenty-four short stories arranged in pairs to provide a novel and 
interesting device for a study of the short story. The stories have been 
classroom tested for appropriateness and appeal, and their range of 
subject matter and treatment is wide enough to challenge the interests 
of all types of students. Each story has an introduction, biographical ma- 
terial, and questions. Ready this month. 


Stories of Many Nations 
By 1. H. BRAUN and D. E. SAFARJIAN 


@ A sparkling collection of sixty-four stories, chosen from the best litera- 
ture of the world and representing the literature and social background of 
twenty-three nations. Classroom tested and equipped with stimulating 
study aids. Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


cAcclaimed by Dramatic and Choral Reading Groups 


* from Coast to Coast! 
TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS 


@ By Oscar E. Sams, Jr., and William G. Carson Price $2.50 
13 Tested Plays No Royalty Payments No Elaborate Costuming 


Here is the ideal book for school drama groups. Besides the successfully tested 
one-act plays (which includes six comedies, four dramas, two tragedies, and one radio 
fantasy), the book contains chapters giving many practical and helpful suggestions 
telling how to write one-act plays and how to produce them. All of the plays con- 
tained in this book may be produced without royalty payments. 


READING CHORUS 


WITH SELECTIONS ARRANGED FOR CHORAL READING 
@ By Helen Gertrude Hicks Price $1.95 


T 


Tras beautifully designed and illustrated book presents a complete course of 
instruction in Choral Reading as well as an extensive program of proven selections. 
Detailed information on Direction, Techniques, Costuming and Staging are provided for 
the teacher. The poems have been skilfully arranged for speaking in groups or in parts. 


Order these helpful books by mail on our Money-Back Guarantee of Satisfaction. Send for 
free descriptive booklet No. aE describing these and many other helpful books for your classes. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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